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exceedingly urgent, and had, by resolution determined 
to close the debate thereon and take the question, at 12 


The Northwest Froutier.—I{f any reliance is to be o’clock on the 10ih instant. Aceordingly at that hour 


laced upon the last accounts that we have from the 
northwest, and which are inserted under the Indian 
‘ournal head, the movement of what few troops were 
left for the protection of that frontier will be very 
jnoperative. The Detroit Advertiser says:—‘‘ An or- 
der was received yesterday by Col. Riley, from the 
war department, to move the 2d regiment of infan- 
(ry, stationed on the frontier, at once to Point Isahel, 
Texas. The company at this post and one at Fort 
Gratiot will march forthwith. Orders have been 
despatched to the companies to Lake Superior to 
follow. Company C, Captain Byrne, stationed at 
Mackinac, will remain atthat post. The other com- 
panies are at Buffalo, Fort Niagara, and Sacketts 
Harbor. No information has been received by whom 
their places are to be supplied on the frontier. 


Tue WarEHouse System—A part of the system 
of anti-tariff measures now before congress, is cha- 
racterised by the Philadelphia American Sentinel (an 
administration journal) as “British all over; British 
workmen are to make the goods, British agents to 
sell them, British ships are to carry them, British 
carpenters, riggers, blacksmiths, &c. are to build the 
British ships, British captains to command them, and 
British sailors to man them, and the only thing that 
is American connected with this system, is that 
American money is to pay for this British device to 
impoverish our country. Our American merchants 
will probably then not import on their own account 
from England, and may have no occasion for building 
American vessels.” 





Orecon TREATY.—An official letter from the right 
honorable Mr. Pakenuam, addressed to the governor 
of Bermuda, dated 19th of June, is published in the 
Burmuda Gazette, of the 3U:h—announeing that he 
had on the 15th signed a treaty which had been rati- 
fied by the U. S. senate by a vote of 41 to 14, for the 
settlement of the Oregon question, and which signed 
by the president, wauld be forwarded to England by 
the Great Western, on the 25th. 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. A joint resolution has 
passed both nouses by deciged majorities, to close the 
session on the J0ih of August. 





‘THE WARE HOUSE BILL HAS PASSED BOTH HOUSES. This 
hilhas been regarded as an adjunct to the anti-protec- 
we tariff bill, and is calculated very much to accommo:- 
date foreigners. Lt allows them to send in just what they 
please, aud our government accommodaies whatever it 
may be, with warehouse rooi——becomes accountable for 
tule keeping—charges no duties on the goods if reship- 
pel—~and leis them lay for years. if not reshipped, with- 
oul requiring the payment of any duties until the market 
80 pleases the owner that he concludes to enter them. 





The Public Land Bill. ‘ Passed, the U. 8S. Senate 


on 7th inst. bya vote of 26 to 20. The Bill, if we | 


mistake not, is Mr. Cannoun’s favorite project for 
disposing of the public lands. 


th end of nine years, to the States, was negatived 


ayes20) nays 27. 


’ 


Mr. Crittenden proposed that a 


hill of Equity might be filed by any State of the Uni-. 


on, to test the tenure of the original ownership of the 
lands belonging to the States. Rejected; ayes 17 
nays 27. Mr. C. characterized this movement as re- 
sulting from the adoption by the new states of the 
land-and-deliver system, to which he never would 
Yield. ~The House of Representatives were at the 
“ume time occupied on a bill which originated in 
it body, for graduating the price &c. of the public 





The meee BIIe LAND OR GRADUATION BILL. 
ten: y proceedings upon this, perhaps the most perma- 
‘Yim 


e ret 
the Ost exciting and extraordinary character, within 
1¢ Week 


mance thereof, 

x. : bill, as it passed the senate. was regarded as car- 

worn Losseatialiy, Mr. Calvoun’s tong cherished and 

49 Proieer for by di 9S] j ny ct th pub! ° lea j ds — 

USA Of ren PSseEMiatives had be 7 sily occupi 

I det ee eee ene ee eee 
ating a graduation bill of their own, for the pas 

o. XX. Sre, 20 


An amendment pro- | 
posed by Mr. J. M. Crayron for ceding the lands at | 


past. We can give at present but a very brief 


the voling in committee oi the whole commenced—and 
| no debate was allowed upon the several amendments 
proposed ‘The result was. thatthe committee rose and 


the house. 
The final question was put, shall the bull pass as amend- 
ed 


Decided in the negative, ayes 84, nays 93, (not as we 
had it in our Jast number, inserted from information ob- 
tained after the paper had been made up, 84 to 89—and 
which proved to be an error.) 

The rejection of the bil occasioned great excitement 
in the house— After some time, 

Mr. Daniel, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider 
the vote. The yeas and nays were called, and appear- 
ed ayes 89, nays89. By the casting vote of the speaker, 
the motion prevailed. 

he Collamer moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

A moijon to adjourn, was now made, which the 
friends of the bili opposed,—but the moiion prevailed, 
ayes 81, nays 80. 


July 11.—The speaker announced the graduation bill 
as first in order, as the unfinished business. ; 

| ‘The question was now on Mr. Collamer’s motion to 
‘lay the whole subject on the table. 

| Mr Cobb moved to postpone the bill to Tuesday.— 
| This was ruled out of order, as a motion was pending 
| to lay the whole subject on the table, and that question 
| was put. 

Mr. Benton asked to be excused from voting. He said 
he had inadvertently voted on the last question, having 
agreed with his friend, J. B. Hunt, of Mich., who had 
gone to the sea shore, te pair off on this bill. 

The house refused to excuse Mr. B. from voting. 

The yeas and nays on the motion to lay the whole 
| subject on the table, were now taken, and stood, ayes 
89, nays 91. 

The question now recurred on the substitute or 
amendment proposed by Mr. Cobb, on which Mr C 
| had demangdrd the previous question. 

Mr. Daniel urged Mr. Cobb to withdraw the call, so 
that the bill might lay over urti] Monday. Mr. C. con 
sented, and sw the subject was disposed of for this day. 

The state of excitement during the whole period oc: 
cupied on these and various points of order, &c., which 
we omit, is said seliom to have been exceeded. Loud 
compiaints are made by the opposition journals, of the 
direct personal iaflience of several members of the 
president’s cabinet being exercised with the members 
during the period. 











renewed. 

| Mr. Cobb proposed a substitute for the whole bill. 

| Mr. McKay offered an amendment to the amendment, 
and called tor the yeas and nays. The house sustained 
the call. , 

Mr. Rockwell, of Vt., moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table. On this motion the yeas and nays were called, 
and stood, ayes 90, nays 89. The speaker casting his 
vole, decided the question in the negative. 

Mr. McKay's amendment was then tested by yeas 
and nays. and rejected, ayes 88, nays 93. 

Mr. Cobb’s substitute was now, by yeas and nays, 
| also rejected, ayes 87, nays 95. , 

The house was then for some time all in confusion. 

Mr. Douglass moved to recouasider the vote by which 
Mr. MeKay’s ainendiment was rejected. 

The speaker decided this not to be in order without 
first reconsivering Mr. Cubb’s ainendment. 

Mr. Stewart moved to lay the dill on the table. On 
this the yeas avd nays stood, ayes 90, nays 92. 

Mr. McClelland moved to reconsider Mr. Cobb’s 
amendinent ux substitute. On this the yeas and nays 
were called, ayes 90, nays 90. The speaker gave the 
casting vote in favor of reconsidering. aga 

Mr. Douglass moved to reconsider the vote rejecting 
Mr Cobb's amendment. On this the yeas and nays 
were Called, ayes 91, nays 89. 

Mr. Ashman moved to lay the bill on the table; de- 
cided in the negative by yeas and nays—S86 to 92. 

Frequent motions had been made to adjourn; a mo- 
tion to that effect now prevailed. 

The house, during these proceedings, is represented 
to have been in a continued state of high excitement.— 





portant bill now before congress, have been of | bate had ceased, under resolution, but in taking yeas 


and nays, in squabbling on points of order, in atiempts to 
have decisions reconsidered, &c., &c., and the ques- 
tion was now as undecided as ever. 

Juny 14. On the house being called to order, the 
speaker annouiced the graduation bill, as unfinished bu 
siness, and the q jestio pe nding was, whether to recon 
sider the previous quesiva vy which the main question 
was ordered to be now put. 





sage of which the friends of the administration were | 


reported the senate bill, with certain amendments, to | 


Monpay, Juty 13. The subject again came up as| 
the order of the day, and the excitement was speedily } 


Three days had been expended, not in debate, for de- | 





Mr. McKay withdrew his call for the previous question, 

| and asked tor a call of the house:—declared out of order. 

| _ Various expedients were now resorted too, to postpone 
the question until more members should cume in. 

‘The yeas and nayg were at length again taken, on Mr. 
sare § substitute, and it was now adopted, ayes 96, noes 
, 86, 
| The next questioa was, on striling out the whole of the 
| senate bill, and subs:tuting the bill pro d by Mr. 

Cobb, as amended by the adoption of Mr. McKay's 
amendment. This was decided, ayes 95, noes 88. 
| The question now came on the passage of the land bill 
as thus amended. 

On this the yeas and nays were as follows: 

_Yras—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Bayly, Bedinger, 
Biggs. James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 
Brockenbrough, William G. Brown. Burt, Cathcart, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chases 
| Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins> 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Dobbin, Douglass, Drom** 
goole, Dunlap, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Giles, amlin, Ha 
|ralson. Henley, Hoge, Hupkins, Hough, George S 
| Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hunter, James H. Johnson, 
| Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, Leake, 
La Sere, Ligon, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, 
| McConnell. McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, James Mc- 
| Dowell. McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, 
| Morris, Morse. Moulton, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, 
Perrill, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, 
/ Sawtelle, Sawyer. Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D, 
|Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpsoa, Thomas Smith, 
'R bert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Jacob 
|'Thompsos, Thurinan, Tibbats, Tredway, Weatworth 
| Wick, Willams, Woodward, Yancey—92. 7 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, J. Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- 
| mun, Barringer. Bell, Jas. Black Bianchard, Brodhead, 
| Milton Brown, Buffington, Wm. W. Campbell, John H. 
Campbell, Join G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Crause 
ton, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, 
John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Garvin, 
Gentry. Giddings, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Gri- 
der, Grinnell, Grover, Haimpton, Harper. Elias B. 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hud- 
son, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, Pres- 
}ton King, ‘T. B. King, Leib Lewis, Long, McClean, 

McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, 
Pendleton, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock. 
| well Root, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, T. Smith, 
| 








A. Smith,, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Svkes, Thibo- 
deaux, James Thompson, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, 
'Vinton, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood- 
ruff. Wright, Young, and Yost—90, 

So the bili passed. 

Mr. Ewing, of Pa., inquired whether, by rule, every 
inember within the bar was not required, when his name 
was called, to give his vote? The speaker replied that 
such was the rule. 

_Mr. Ewing desired that the rule should be applied to 
his colleague, C. J. Ingersoll, who was in his seat, and 
had not voted. : 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill had 
passed, was now made. 

A motion to lay that motion on the table prevailed — 
So the bill as amended, was returned to the senate for 
concurrence. 

Oa the 15th, the amendments came beforethe senate. 

Mr. Calhoun made some spirited remarks in opposition 
tothem. ‘I'he principles of the bill which had induced 
him to support it, had been stricken out, and as it now 
stood, he could not give it his countenance or vote. 

M:. Wescott and Mr. Atchison, also, opposed the 
amendments. 

Mr. Davis moved tolay the bill on the table. Negatived. 
ope bill was then referred to the committee on public 
ands. 


The Washington correspondent of the United States 
Gazette writes, that the reason for the extraordinary anx- 
iety of the administration for the passage of the public 
land bill, arises from the fact, that there is an under- 


standing that the votes of certain western members upon 


the tariff bill are dependent upon the previous passage of 
the land bill, 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

Official—.Army of Occupation, June 24, 1846, 
‘Some volunteers have arrived at Brazos Santiago 
| from Tennessee, presumed to be of the twelve months 
,quota. The volunteers which previously arrived 
from New Orleans have nearly ajl moved to Barita 
}except two regiments in this place. J shall bring 

them up the river as soon as I can procure transpor- 
tation, which we are impatiently awaiting. The 
| volunteers from Texas are encamped near Point Isa- 
bel, and are now organizing under the direction of 
| the governor. 
| ‘We have no authentic intelligence from the inte~ 
‘rior of Mexico, The army at Linarez is believed 
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to be moving towards Monterey, much reduced in 
numbers by desertion and sickness. It is rumored 
that Bustamente is at the head of the government, and 
that Paredes is advancing with a large force to this 
frontier.” 





PRESENT FROM THE 7TH U. &. INFANTRY, TO THE 
BALTIMORE HIGH 8CHOOL. 
Camp of the 7th U. States Infantry, 
On the Rio del Norte, 
ite Matamoros, June 21st, 1846. 
1. Jacop G. Davies, 
Mayor of Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: Understanding that one of the High 
Schools of Baltimore is making a collection of curi- 
osities, I take pleasure in sending through you, to be 
presented to it, a sample of exploded shells and round 
shot, thrown by the Mexicans from their batteries 
opposite this place, into Fort Brown, during its bom- 
bardment, viz: from 5 o’clock, A. M., on the 3d of 
May, till 5 o’clock, P. M., on the 9th of the same 
month ultimo. 

It may be interesting to you to say, the regiment 
to which 1 am attached, the 7th infantry, together 
with one company of the 2d artillery, commanded 
by Captain Lowd, and another company 3d artillery, 
commanded by Lieutenant Bragg, constituted the 
garrison of Fort Brown; and among the officers in 
command of these troops, a number are natives of 
Maryland—those marked with a *, natives of Balti- 
mure, viz: placed according to rank. 

Captain D. S. Mives,* 7th infantry. 

ee A. Drange, ee 
as R. H. Ross, 7th as 
Ist Lieut. A. Exzey,* (formerly Jones,) 2d artil- 


To his honor, 





lery. 
ist Lieut. H. Lirrze,* 7th infantry. | 
24 “ L. Ganrt, 7th “ 
3d “*|=SCON. J.T. Dawna,7ith * 


Assistant Surgeon, L. McPuatz.* 


1 am, sir, with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, | 


D. S. MILES, 
Captain 7th infantry U.S. A. 





Tue Rank ano Fite or tHe Army.—All the 
officers with whom we have conversed, who were 
engaged at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, speak 
in terms of the greatest enthusiasm of the conduct 
of the rank and file on those trying occasions. Not 
only did the men behave well in the fight, but they 
manifested the utmost anxiety to get into it. Lieut. 
Crittenden related several incidents to us which 


NAVAL SCHOOL BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
is, Maryland, July 11, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith the list 
of midshipmen who have passed their examiuation 
before this board, the names being arranged in the 
order of merit which has Deen assigned them. 

It is proper to remark that the qualification and 
merit of Messrs. R. Aulick and R. Savage were in 
the estimation of the board so precisely equal, that 
it was thought admissible to determine by lot who 
should stand number one, and the choice fell on Mr. 
R. Aulick. Very respectfully, 

LAWRENCE KEARNEY, 
President Board of Examiners. 
To the Hon. Secretary of the navy. 


A list of midshipmen in the order v4 rank assigned them 
by the board of nace uly 10, 1846. 





No. ames. _ 0. Names. 

1. Richmond Aulick, 23. John Madigan, 

2. Robert Savage, 24. A. F. Warley, 

3. R. A. Marr, 25. G, V. Denniston, 
4. William N. Jeffers, 26. Leonard Paulding, 
5. William D. Austin, 27. Geo. A. Stevens, 
6. John J. Pringle, 28. F. A. Conover. 

7. Edward Brinley, Jr. | 29. S. B. Elliott, 

8. Edward Simpson, 30. F. Gregory, 

9. Wm. G. Temple, 31. Edward Barrett, 
10. George P. Welsh, 32. John W. Bennett, 
11. S. P. Carter, 33. Peter Wager, 

12. Wm. Nelson, 34. John P. Hall, 

13. Wm. H.Smith, 35. H. C. Blake, 

14. R M. McArann, 36. Clark H. Wells, 
15. C. W. Aby, 37. S. B. Quackenbush, 
16. Charles Dyer, Jr. 38. Earl English, 

17. Edward C. Stout, 39. Charles Waddell, 
i8. F. B. Brand, 40. D. Ochiltree, 

19. Reuben Harris, 41. J. M. Bradford, 
20. John Walcutt, 42. R. B. Lowry, 

21. J. B. McCauley, 43. F. P. Whellock. 
22. Thomas S. Phelps. 








THE TARIFF. 








All eyes are now indeed directed to the United States 
senate. The debate in that body upon the bill which 
has passed the house of representatives, was commenc- 
ed on Monday, the 13th inst. 

Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, led the way, and occupied 
so much of the day as was devoted to the subject, in a 
speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Evans, of Maine, (whig) replied to Mr. Lewis, 
in a speech which occupied three hours, on Tuesday. 
He is said to have exposed some of Mr. Lewis’ errors, 





places the conduct of privates and non-commissioned 
officers in the most favorable aspect. 
McIntosh had been wounded on the 8th, one of the 
men was detailed to take charge of him. He com- 
plained bitterly. He loved his colonel, he said, and 
would be proud to nurse and take care of him; but 
he did not like to lose his chance in another fight, 
and begged to be excused. One of the corporals 
was wounded by a ball in the forehead, which at 
first looked as if 1t would prove fatal. He pressed 
his hand to his head and said “I am hurt, 1 am mor- 
tally hurt.” Then reflecting, he said—‘‘No I ain’t; | 
am good for something yet!” He then bound up his 
head with his handkerchief, went into the fight, and 
did his duty like a man. By this time, however, his 
head had swollen greatly, and he was forced by his 
officers to place himself in the hands of the surgeon. 
This noble fellow is now in the detachment com- 
manded by Capt. Marcy and Lieut. Crittenden, and 
leaves with them today. 

After the battles of the 9th, when more hot work 
was expected, Lieut. Critienden and his men—or 
what remained of them, for he had suffered severely 
in these engagements—were bivouacked on a spot 
near the river. Early in the eveniug he was called 
upon by Lieut. Hays, of this state, who had receiy- 


ed an order from General Taylor to cross the river) 


in the morning. Ten of the best men were required 
for aduty then believed to be full of peril, and 


sort of metal in the ranks of Criitenden’s company. 


jumped to his feet in a moment : 


and begged to be detailed. 


the private very well.” 


Is it wonderful that against such a spirit the best) 


After Colonel | i? the way of estimates and calculations, with great ef- 
t 


ct. 
Mr. Lewis explained how he fell into the errors which 
Mr. Evans had commented on. 

It was not whilst the tariff bill was before the senate, 
but upon an occasion of presenting a memorial against 
the new tariff bill, that Mr. WessTrerR on the same day 
addressed the senate, in regard to that measure. 

On Wednesday the 15th, Mr. Webster presented a 
memorial from manufacturers of copper, respecting the 
duty on raw copper, proposed by the new tariff. The 
petition states that 13,000,000 pounds of copper are now 
annually consumed in the United States, one-half in 
raw copper as imported trom Chili, and paid for Dy ten 
or twelve millions of yards of cotton goods. Under the 
present law, raw and sheeting copper are both free of 
duty. The new bill proposes a tariff of five per cent. 
on raw copper, while sheeting remains free under the 
present law. Without protection, the sheeting copper 


more than half, with the advantage of five per cent. pro 
vosed, will furnish ail. : 
| I'he import at present is from Chili, raw 6,500,000 |bs. 








From England, in sheets 3,500,000 “ 
Do. in casks 1,000,000 « 
| United States mines 500,000 “ 


Old copper, from all quarters 1,000,000 * 
Tue petition requests that raw copper in all its forms 


cent, be placed upon sheeting copper. 
Mr. Webster moved that the memorial be printed. 








titions. 


consumed in the United States, though England sends | 


may be placed among the free articles, or that 10 per 


Mr. Sevier moved to refer the question of printing to 
Lieut, Hays wanted to know if he could obtain this) .)6 printing committee. q P & 


| | Mr. Websier said the motion was an extraordinary 
The latter thought he could accommodate hint.— | one. The memorial is on a very important subject, and 
Most of his men were lying on the ground asleep, or | the petitioners ought to be heard. 
overcome with fatigue. He woke them up. ‘‘Men,” | 
said he, ‘*Mr. Hays wants ten daring cool fellows to 
cross the river with him in the morning. All who 
are willing to go will rise—though all must be aware 
that itis an enterprise full of danger.” Every man 
A selection had to 
be made, however. Thuse who were not taken were | 
Joud it thear complaints, and one of the sergeants truly staied the effect of the bill Clamor and uproar 
came to Crittenden several times ducing the evening, | would be raised in every workshop in the whole length 


Mr. Sevier said, petitions of this kind would be pour- 
| ing in trom all parts of the country. ‘They were intend- 
ed to influence tue action of the senate or raise a panic. 
He should oppose printing ey of them. The tariff bill 
would raise clamor and uproar in every workshop in | 
the country and the senate would be inundated with pe- 


Mr. FVebster said the senator from Arkansas had 


i, 





=> 


colliers and labo employed in the coal mines ; 
Schuylkill county, Pas against the passage a the bill 
reduce the tariff. Mr. C. observed that he had pas a 
throu h the region from which this petition emanated 
and it was then a vast wilderness. It now had 40 009 
people, $30,000,000 capital, 50 miles of railroad und 

ground, and gave employment to a vast number of ron 
sels. If this bill should become a law all these peosi, 
would be thrown out of employment and ruined. " 

Mr. C. moved that the petinons be referred to th 
coment Ce finance. F 8 

r. Me moved that it be laid u 

e question then recurred on the motio 
the committee On finance. Ri? Toler to 
Mr. Speight opposed the motion. He could Not seg 
what purpuse the senate had in refusing to let the peti 
tion be laid upon the table, when the finance committes 
had not the subject before them. The bill was befure 
the senate, and what was the use of referring the petitioys? 
_ Mr. Cameron said the reason why he moved the te. 
ference was that he desired the committee on finance tg 
examine into this subject and reflect upon it, and not 
act with such indecent haste. Mr. C. said he had seen 
persons near the head of the government besieging the 
senate and the house ever since the subject had been up 

Mr. Lewis. And manufacturers too. 
Mr. Cameron said the manufacturers came here be. 
cause their interests were in jeopardy. But they came 
here only to see those interests sacrificed, and were not 
even listened to. 

The motion to refer to the commitlee on finance pre. 
vailed by a vote of 24 to 11. 

On the TARIFF BILL again coming up in the senate for 
debate, Mr. Evans resumed and concluded his argy. 
ment against the bill, and in favor of the tariff of 1849, 
On enquiry, whether the friends of the bill intended 
further to discuss it, Mr. Lewis intimated that he knew 
of but one senator in favor of the bill that had any in 
tention to speak. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, moved that the further 
consideration of the bill be postponed till to-morrow, 12 
o’clock. 

Messrs. Lewis and Sevier hoped that, as the senate 
was full, the vote on the passage of the bili mught now 
be taken, without further discussion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the motion to 
postpone was carried by the following vote: 
Yeas—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Cu 
meron, Thos. Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cilley, Critten 
den, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jar 
negin, Johnson, of La., Johnson, of Md., Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, Simmons, Sturgeon, Up: 
ham, Webster, Woodbridge—27. 

Nays— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchinson, Atherton, 
Bagby, Breese, Bright, Burk, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, 
Colguitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegun, Hous 
ton, Lewis, McDuffie, Penneybacker, Sevier, Speight, 
Turney, Wescoti—24, 

Juty 15. Mr. Dix presented a memoria! from the 
importers of silk in New York against ad valorem du: 
ties on silks and ad valorem duties generally, and’moved 
to lay the memorial on the table. 

Mr. Webster moved to refer it to the committee on 
printing. He wondered why the senator from N. York, 
in presentig such a petition, was not afraid that he would 
fall under the charge of panic making. The memorial 
was so relerred. 


Mr. Webster then submitted, for the consideration of 
the chairman of finance, an abstract prepared from 
treasury documents and statements, mde by the chit. 
man, and estimated theron, showing that the new tariff 
bill upon importations as large as that of last year, would 
produce a net revenue of only about $19,500,000, and in 
order to raise $24,000,000 we must import $45,900,000 
additional ; 

Mr. Cameron presented sundry petitions against the 
repeal of the tariff of 1842, which were reterred to the 
committee on finance. 


y a 


eates of what they call “free wade,”—by the way, wha 
we shoud style “free trade,” would include other am 
cles besides bread stufis,—iobacco, for instance, whicl 
the dear lovers of “free trade” appear to consider quit 
out ot the question;—"“free trade” in tubacco, oF sugar 
and many other of our staple produets is not for a 
ment countenanced, or supposed to belong to comet 
in the case;—von that point we American advocates 
reciprocity in “free trade”? must be blind,—“seeings w 
must see not, and hearing, we must hear not,”—0l 
right to “free trade” extending to such articles °° 
Not INDISPENSABLE to the British interests, and corre 
pond to their definition of ‘‘free trade.” We were 

to say that the advocates of “free trade,” so-call ' 
the Quakers say in such cases, are attempting '0 © 
bit advantages as already derived to this ord 
from the proposed modification of the tariff. As re 
ample, the New York correspondent of the W " “ 

ton “Union” says: ‘*The increase in the expe 0 s. 

from the port of New York, from the Ist o Jann 

the last of June the present, (he says) exceeds t 
1845 by 237,437 bbls. The increase in the expo 









His jieutenant told him | and breadth of the country. But if these men were to 
that privates not officers were required. “O, never | die, tell them to die game—die protesting against the in- | export of wheat amounted, at the same 


ind.” sai “you'll find that I will play | ‘ , ) 
mind,” said the sergeant, “you'll find tha I pray | Afier further debate, the motion to print was referred | causes—first, by the reductions made in t 


ument of their death. 


to the printing committee. 


were unavailing. [ Pennsylvanian of Monday. 


|” Mr. Cameron presented a number of memorials from |ed in the country, depending upon a 


Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, then presented a similar | tish 


corn amounted to 435,911 bushels. The increase "5 
time, to 


t 

3 oreati was enhanced by" 
This great increase he British” 
in the ? 


290 bushels. 


| riff, combined with the prospects of scarcity 1) °° ig 
orts. Now, suppose this augmented surplus 


- re } 
lett the country in search of a market, had been” a 
ad é home deme 











































EFPECT OF THE TARIFF ON BREAD sTuFFs. The advo 
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ee 
he manufacturers promi-ed the farmers should, 
e protective tariff of 1842, be greater and better 

foreign, What woul! have been the present 
ket value of the above articles?”? 
. * rice of flour, nad this 237,437 barrels been kept 

wee if no other foreign market could have been 
any part of it, if all of it had remained in this 


it might have lowered the price of flour a trifle, 


under th 


at homes 


untry>. 
but certainly not much. . 

But reverse that question. It is a bad rule they say, 
pat won't work both ways. Will this writer in favor 


f British interests for the Union answer— 
0 «How mach higher wonld flour be if we had have 
ff producers of flour enough to have made the 
thirteen millions of dollars worth of cotton goods we 
pought last year? Let us bave an answer io this, and 

e whether the home market is not worth having. 

The table of prices of wheat, which the writer has 
iven in another place, are not honest. Why take 1837, 
hen we imported wheat? Why not take the 8th of 
July, 1843, when the tariff had beem in operation one 
vel. and the 8th July, 1846, after it had been in force 
four vears? The price would then be $1.17 cts. against 
81.00, and not $1 70 cts. against 90a95 cts , as the table 
<hows by contra sting 1837 and 1845, 
~The production of grain has outrun consumption, or 
at least, has been increased so much as to put down, 


taxen 9 


S and keep down, prices for the future 


But what are the notorious facts in relation to the 
vint at issue? Is there one single American so blind- 
and ignorant as not to know, that it was the extraordi- 
nary failure of the last year’s crop in Europe,—that it 
was the startling alarm for fear of actual starvation, that 
led tothe adoption of their new “corn bill,” if it be adopt- 
ed? Isthere a man amongst us that believes that in the 
common run of years, when crops do not fail in Europe, 
any considerable amount of flour will be shipped to 
Rygland from this country? What evidnee have we 
x Why, notwithstanding the unusual pressure 
for bread staffs in all Europe, and notwithstandig the | 
want, the starvation, the *‘famine,” actual, to some ©x- 
teut, and apprehended to a much larger extent,in Eng. | 
and and Jreland,—notwithstanding all this, how much | 
of the four and grain sent from this country to feed them | 
with, have they now in their warehouses, under “bond,” 
depressing the price of the article just in proportion to 
he certainity of the passage of their ‘‘free trade bill?”— 
Is not this fact of itself suffic’ent to open the eyes of the 
biindest? What is it that the eo-called “free traders” 
yreach to the agricalturists of the United States? Why, 
that Mr. Peel’s new corn law tariff, or free trade bill, | 
vill afford a market there for our wheat and flour.— | 
Vhy happens it then, that every stage towards the pas- | 
page of that very bill in the British parliament, is mark. | 
pd bya corresponding reductivn in the price of wheat 
gid flour, both in England and inthis country? Why, | 
how is this? ‘Ihe passage of the bill was apparently | 
beyond doubt when the last steamer left Europe. Why 
as not flour and wheat bounded upwards according to | 
he preaching of these free trade doctirnes? Agricul: | 
urisis of the United States, Mr. Peel has carried his re- 
peal of the corn laws, the British ports are set wide open 
or the importation of American bread stuffs, and the | 


holds out under this broiling sun, I shall go into an 
examination of all its details. 
in its principles, so rash,and we might Say so in- 
temperate in its provisions, may well be calculated 
to produce throughout the country alarm, distress, and 
anxiety. The proposition of ad valorem duties as an 
entire principle was a bold one, and one he had ne- 
ver before heard defended by public men as a safe 


A bill so dangerous | 


A BRITISH TARIFF FOR US TO “IMITATE.” 
The New York Journal of Commerce of the 10th inst, 
-makes a display of Mr. Peels “free trade” tariff, by 
way of showing off how exceeding moderate the duties 
are under it, and of recommending it as a patern for 
Americans to imitate 
We are to go to school it seems, and take lessons 
again from Old Mother Britain, in relation to commerce 
and manufactures. If so, it would be advisable not to 





principle, though he had heard it defended by the 
loungers about the custom houses. 

In the progress of the bill he did not intend to | 
trouble the senate with any amendments. He had) 
hoped and still hoped that some leading member | 
upon the opposite side would take hold of this 
great subject in a statesmanlike manner, and 
make such alterations in the system proposed | 
as the interests of the country demanded. The. 
memorial I now present is signed by every importer | 
of dry goods in the city of Boston. It remonstrates | 
earnestly against the adoption of the ad valorem sys- | 
tem of laying revenue as injurious to their business. | 
The member from Alabama had said but yesterday | 
that no body but the manufacturers opposed this | 
system. He now saw every importer of dry goods | 
in Boston petitioning congress against its adoption. 

Mr. Webster complained of the unheard of man- 
ner in which this bill was before the senate. Never 
in peace or in war had such a bil] as this been con- 
sidered without reference toa committee. The me- 
morialists asked a hearing upon a principle of vital 
importance to them, and yet there was no commit- 
tee to which he could refer this petition or others 
which were to follow it. The memorial was laid 
upon the table and ordered to be printed. 





_in the duty on soda ash, as injurious to their busi- 
| ness. 


Mr. CaLuoun presented a petition from manufac. | 
turers of glass in Philadelphia against an increase 





EFFECTS OF THE NEW TARIFF ON WooL. The 
Wheeling Times, of the 9th says—“The duty on 
some wool is increased by the bill that has passed 
the lower house of congress; yet wool that was on 
Saturday last sold in Washington, Pennsylvania, for 
30 cents, on Monday would not command 20. This 
is glorious news for the wool growers! 


On rron. A letter from Pittsburg to a member of 
congress, says—*T'he intelligence of the passage of 
MecKay’s bill produced great sensation in this city on 
its receipt. Pig iron fell $2 per ton, and wool 2 cts. | 
per Ib. instantly, and a further decline is looked for.” | 





In a | 


| 


EFFECTS OF TWO TARIFFS ON COMMERCE. 


turn us abruptly back to the A, B, C, of British policy, 
which she once attempted to hammer inte the thick 
skulls of her Yankee progeny, “that the Americans 
should never be allowed to manufacture so much as a 
hob-nail for themselves,” and which, though she failed 
to beat into us, yet to this day she has never ceased to 
cling to the darling object, nor failed for one moment to 
exert all the tallents of her ablest statesmen and diplos 
matists, all the ingenuity of her ‘‘lords of the loom,” and 
‘“monopolists of manufactures,” all the influence of im- 
mense money capital, all the consctencious contrivances 
of her thousands of agents strewed throughout the two 
worlds,—all, all have been in constant and unceasing 
requisition, and are so at this very hour, exerting every 
nerve to coax, wheedle, cajole, bribe, or humbug, as best 
they can, their perverse offspring, so as to effect, as far 
as possible, this same British policy of preventing the 


| Americans from manufacturing for themselves, in order 


thet they may enjoy the profit of manufacturing for 
them. 

Well, shutting our eyes to these well known truths 
swallowing with the best grace we can, the “free trade’ 
expedient upon which, 


‘Kings, Commons, and Lords are united amain,” 
and like docile scholars coming up to con our ‘horn book? 
of “free trade” doctrines, and “reciprocity in commerce,” 
let us just take a squint for one moment, at the British 


practical “‘free trade,” which the Journal recommends 
us to “imitate.” 


We come at once to particular views—Let us be- 
gin with, 

Tea—Looking back at the latest (British) official 
report on which we can lay our hand at the moment, 


as to their duty on this article, we find the comforta- 


ble little sum of £4,000,000—say in round numbers, 
TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, was exacted by the 
British government in the year 1842—and we pre- 
sume a still larger sum every year since, on this 
single article. Whether tea be one of the luxuries, 
one of the comforts, or one of the necessaries of the 
present day, is matter of dispute amongst political 
economists—but be it which il may, this is a com- 
fortable little sum to be realized by the British go- 
vernment in duties uponit. The idea of “imitating” 
British policy, in relation to this article, comes ex- 
ceedingly awkward, however from an advocate of 
the tariff bill that has just passed the house of re- 


| speech in the house of representatives a few days presentatives, under which bill the article is to be 
'since—Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, in regard to | 


admitted free in fact, and the United States are to 


uglish and Irish are half starving in consequence of | the commercial operation of the tariff, said that the | realize not a cent. British free trade and American 
he failure of last year’s crops,—do you hear all that, | balance of the trade was $24,000.000 against the | free trade,as to this article, will exhibit rather a 


ill produce upon the prices of your produce?” 


Well, let us see that effect, sure enough. How much | 
offered in the New York market to-day for flour?— | 
Afier sounding trumpet-tongued the victory of free trade, | 
ho can get $3.87} for a cargo of flour in the Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore markets? The best red wheat is but 
Scents a bushel in either of those places. Western | 
lourinthe New Orleans market is quoted in our last 
paper from thence at $2 50 per barrel. 

Such are the fucts in the premises. Let agriculturists 
bf the United States argue them out, they will have full | 
asure to do so, if the seaate of the United States should | 
Pass the tariff bill now upon their table. 

— } 

Inthe U. States Senate onthe 14th, Mr. Wes- 
TER presented a petition signed Gy every importer | 
M dry goods in the city of Boston, against the bill | 
or the reduction of the tariff now before the senate, | 
nd accompanied its introduction with some appro- 
lale remarks, indicating his intention at a future 
4Y fo go into a thorough examination of all the | 
mais of the bill, in order to shew its pernicious 
lects. 

Mr. Webster said he had never risen during his 
i life with a feeling of greater responsibility 

"ng upon him than he did in presenting this me- 
wrlal from the importers of Boston. Notwith- 
wrk all the repeated declarations made in the 
cee of the president, inaugural and annual, and 
% uistanding the late period at which this mea- 
wh i brought forward, the public were unpre- 
Ne est aoe destruction of the tariff of 1842, and 
' iin ishment of the bill before the senate upon 
, af Passage of the bill before congress had taken 
He the ty by surprise, and he might add that it had 
a bo country with alarm. From the Po- 
Deni tire Penob-cot none had seriously anticipat- 

“ Fesull, or believed that such a bill as that 








>t 





ve " 
' -OUIG Decaome wu I: 
il is ; { L ial 


85 “Bene said bhi. W cusler, iy imienliod io dis- 
: Principles of this bill now, but if my health 


'rolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi 


into operation, and for three years since there has | 
been 22,000,000 in our favor. The tonnage of the | 
country has been incresed under the new tariff bill. 

The importance of foreign tonnage has deen en- 
tirely over-estimated, and the importance of the do- 
mestic internal trade entirely under-estimated. Mas- 
sachusetts had eight times the tonnage of North Ca- 


united. ‘There were 28,000 tons more of shipping 
built in 1845 thanin the average of the three previous 
years. Manufactures had materially increased the 
coasting trade, and the value of the manufactures 
exported was $12,090,000. 

At 30 per cent. we could raise $30,000,000 of re- 
venue from $100,000 000 of imporis, while, at 20) 
per cent, it would be necessary to import $150,000,- | 
000 to raise the same amount. Mr. H. then went on | 
lo comment upon the stalement of the secretary of | 
the treasury He was amazed that any man having | 
the jeast regard for his reputation should venture 
upon such an extraordinary statement as had been 
submitted by the secretary of the tréasury—a state- 
ment that would bear neither the test of history 
arithmetic or logic. 





PoLiTIiCAL EFFECT OF THE ‘‘FREE TRADE”’ TARIFF. 
On this point the great political parties are at issue. 
The Lowell .4dvertiser, a thorough administration 
journal, for instance, speaking of the president’s ef 
forts for the repeal of the protective tariff, says—‘‘By 
this single act of James K. Polk’s administration, HE 
has imbedded himself in the bearts of the hard-fisted 
yeomanry of New England.” 

To which the Lowell Courier, (whig), replies— 

“Let not James K. Polk be deceived by such stuff 
as this. Letthis policy of his be carried out, and 
if the hard-fisted yeomanry of New England do not 
press hin to their Hearts flil tne very breath leaves 





is wt it body, tt will be beesuse the tron-fisted 
wouikers Ui Penusyivauia aud New York have pre- | 
viously taken bim to their effectual embrace.” 


| policy—not their professions. 


revenue. 


amers of America? See what: ffect the promised boon | country for three years before the tariff of 1842 went | striking contrast, when the years account come to 


be made up. So much for the first item of particu- 
lars. 

Wines come next. On that the British receipts 
in the same year was £1,800,000, says upwards of 
eight miliions of dollars. 

Avast, says the free trade champion, these are ar 
ticles the United States do not produce—why talk of 
them? 

We were examining the real British ‘free trade” 
But however, let us 
come to articles of our own production. 


Suear, our friends in Louisiana, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, and Texas are somewhat interested in, how stands 
the account on that item? 

In the year above referred to, we find the British 
government realized £5,100,000, say twenty Five 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, {rom duties upon sugars. Now 
how much of this sum is realaxed by Mr. Peel’s “‘free 
trade” tari? Will some advocate for “imitating” 
British duties be kind enough to enlighten the Ame- 
riean producer of the article? 


Topacco, is the next in amount upon the receipt 
side of the Britisb revenue. From the very trifling 


'quantity that British ‘free trade,” allows to be in- 


troduced into the realm, the government contrived to 
realize the same year £3,500,000—say sixTEEN MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. Will the advocates for ‘‘imitat- 
ing’’ British policy, be kind enough to point out the 
amount of reduction which Mr.Peel’s new tariff grants 
upon this article of American production? e are 
curious for a lesson on this point, in the new A. B. C. 
for our learning. And here, for want of room to 
pursue the inquiry we must halt, with the items of 
the horn book—till we get a reply. 

Passing from ilems, to aggregates, an 6xamination 
of the British tariff will show, that eighteen enor- 
mously high taxed contributed iargely over 

NE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS of revenue to 
tual governimeni—pay at jeast 90 per cent. of the 
Nay—eight of those articles alone, con- 


articies 
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tributed £19,000.000—nearly four times as much as 
js estimated to be raised by our new free trade tariff 
bill, There is room for ‘‘imitation,” to some pur 

pose here. 


But the British system of revenues for the support 
of their government, has another feature, which 
whilst we are venturing upon the expedient of ‘imi 
tating,” it may not be amiss to recollect. What their 
éxactions upon “free trade” fails to supply, they 
take care to provice for by direct and other internal 
taxation. Now the policy of our government has 
been, to rely altogether upon the receipts from du- 
ties on imports, and the sale of public lands—the lat- 
ter contributing about one, or one and a half millions; 
out of the twenty five to thirty millions annually re- 
quired to sustain the government expenses. How 
much of “imitation” is required of us, in this direc- 
tion, may be only guessed at, by the fact, that in the 
year referred to above, less than half—say £23,000.. 
000 out of £50,000.000 required for government ex- 
penses, was derived from duties on imports. 

Enough of our horn book lesson for the present. 
Let us con well what we have so far learnt from it. 


The New York Courier & Enquirer, it will be re- 
collected, was opposed the tariff of 1842, and bas 
warmly urged from time to time, that 1 ought to be 
modified. To the wnflueuce of the commercial men, 
and of importers of foreign goods, this course of the 
Courier was attributed, by the friends of the protec- 
tive policy. A Jong editorial appeared in that paper 
on the 10th inst., from which we extract the follow- 
ing. After recapitulating the prior course advised, 
and censuring ‘the grasping avarice of the manufac- 
turers in 1842,” the editor says: “In consequence of 
their unwillingness to accept of a more moderate ta- 
riff, they are now about to lose all protection; and 


now Dix and Dickinson are to vote for its repeal. 
although-it will tax our state treasury $150,000 per 
annum, and our people ten millions. hat other se- 
naters, but those of New York, would thus dare to 
sacrifice their constituents to party? Look at the 
senators from Pennsylvania, and to Niles of Con- 
necticut. They owe as much to party as Dix and 
Dickinson; it would not cost the treasuries of their 
states $150,000, and the pockets of their people un- 
told millions; and yet they dare be true to their con- 
stituents. 


Take another example of the operation of the ad 
valorem duties; and it is equally applicable to any 
article imported. The Manchester cotton manu- 
facturer, has made one million of dollars worth of 
cottons. He sells nine-tenths of them at homé at a 
fair profit; and the remaining one-tenth, he concludes 
to ship to the United States for a market. How will 
he estimate the cost? The home sales have covered 
every thing and yielded a profit; and the balance he 
is anxious to get rid of at any rate. Will he not, as 
he has a perfect right to do, add the cost of labor to 
the cost of material, and invoice them at that price? 
And if he does, who 1s to question its correctness?— 
Who but the producer of the article, can swear what 
it has cost him? And may he not also, if he thinks 
proper, even deduct from the labor expended upon 








We ask of Mr. Calhoun--do you desire to have the 
presidential election of 1848, turn exclusively , 
the question of a protéctive tariff? To Mr. “a ay 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Mangum, we would earnest. 
ly put the same question; and we do not doubt that 
each and all of them, will promptly answer, no. 
Now, in our opinion, and in the opinion of ever 

well informed man in the country, the four gentle 

men named, are the master spirits, by whose united 
efforts the Oregon question has been settled, and 
peace with England secured. But for the bold, im, 
pulsive, and unflinching zeal of Willie P. Mangum 

the wl igs of the senate would have been divided 4 
the very commencement of the session, on the Ore. 
gon question. We speak from knowledge; and ihe 
country owe a deep debt of gratilude to Mr. Map. 
gum. Of Mr. Webster’s firm and patriotic course 

and of the ir fluence of that course upon the aduin. 
istration of both countries, it is unnecessary to spegk, 
But of what avail the manly, firm, and patriotic 
course of Mangum and Webster, 1f Mr. C: lhoun hag 
not come to the senate and ralied his strength in be. 
half of national honor and national peace? Ang 
then again, even with the united strength of Mr. 
Calhoun’s friends and the whigs, they could not have 
ratified a treaty or advised the making of one, but 
for Thomas H. Benton. We have differed person. 
ally and politically with Mr. Benton for fifteen years, 


the goods, what he would have been compelied to 
pay in the shape of poor rates, if he had not thus em- 
ployed his men? And so with woollens, iron, and | 
every conceivable article of manufacture, as well as | 
those articles which are the growth of the soil. In 
each and every case, it is the right of the producer 
or manufacturer, to say what it has cost him, to 
swear to the cost, and to pay duty accordingly. 

6th. The consequences of thus making the foreign- 
er the sole judge of the value of an article; and con- 








what annoys us far more than any consideration for 
them, 1s the startling fact, that the consequences of 
the folly, are about to be visited upon the commerce 
and agriculture of the country. Every body feels— 
that is, every body but the rabid free trader who 
does not understand the signification of the term, 
and the mere party hack-—that if the bill now before 
the senate, become a law, certain consequences are 
inevitable. : Pk 

lst. That bill, instead of twenty-eight millions, 
will not after the first year, yield eighteen, and an 
empty treasury, national discredit, and direct taxa- 
tion, must be the consequences. 

Qd. The importations under it, will flood the coun- 
try with foreign goods invoiced at one half their ac 
tual value. 

3d. One half of the manufactories in the country, 
will in consequence, be closed, and the remainder 
will work at half price; the home market now being 
built up for our produce, will be destroyed; three. 
fourths of the persons now consuming our agricul- 
tural products, will become producers by being dri- 
ven to till the soil for a subsistence; and thus the 
quantity be greatly increased, while the demand for 
it is necessarily lessened. Ruinously low prices fol- 
low; and the day laborer who now gels his dollar, 
will be required to Jabor for fifty cents. In short, 
Jabor will not meet with its fair reward, and the 
whole country will be convulsed to its centre, in 
again testing an exploded experiment. 

4th. The consequence of such excessive importa- 


tions, will necessarily cause a balance of trade| more flour from the west, than the whole United | house; the details fill nearly three columns of ° 
against us, exceeding every dollar of specie in the | States ever exported in a single year to Europe, tells; Union. We ask every fair minded, intelligent ¢t 


country ip 1847; all of which must be sent abroad, 
and a total derangement of our monetary sysiem, 
and a suspension oj specie payments in the autumn 
of °47, probably follow. 

5th. ‘The tariff bill before the senate, is based 
upon the ad valorem principle; which virtually con- 
stitutes the foreign producer, and not congress, the 
assessor of the rate of duty upon every article im- 
ported, and the amount of revenue to be raised by 
ihe United States. Take for instance, the item of 
salt. Jt as now invoiced at from five to seven ccuts 
a bushel, und pays a duty of eight cents. Pass this 


bill, and a vessel touching at ‘I urks Island, lands her | 


men and commences loading. ‘The captain keeps an 
account of the number of days they are employed, 
and the cost of feeding his men and their wages du- 
ring that period; and beyond all doubt, he may ho- 
nestly swear that its cost was less than two cents per 
bushel, instead of from five to seven as at present.— 


Twenty per cent. on this Cost, would be four mills 
instead of e1cHTy or eight cents, the duty which it) 


now pays; avd the repeal of which by the votes of 


senatois Dix and Dickinson, will cost this state at | 


least $150,000 per annum—a tolerably round 


sum to enable two men to prove to Mr. Polk and _ 


Secretary Waiker, that they are true party wen and 
worthy of executive favor. 
ceiving that his duty to this state and to the feelings 
and interests of the people, was paramount to all 
party consicerations, yoted jor the tariff of 1842; but 


Governor Wright, con- | 


sequently of the amount of duty to be paid to, and 
revenue raised by, our government, will not only be 
| excessive importation, an empty treasury after the 
‘first year, a large balance of trade against us, the | 
exportation of specie, the closing of half our man-| 
'ufactories, and the working of the others at half | 
| wages, the increase of agricultural laborers and the | 
| decrease of consumers and prices, but in addition, | 
| the annihilation of our commerce. So that in fact, | 
'this bill strikes alike a deadly blow at agriculture, | 
| manufactures, and commerce. What honest Ame-. 
rican merchant, can afford to import goods, and fair- | 
| ly enter them at the custom house to pay an ad va-| 
lorem duty against the producer or manufacturer?— | 
|The very idea of it 1s an absurdity; and all our mer. | 
\chants feel, that under an ad valorem tariff, they | 
tust become rogues or abandon their business. 
| Now with these facts staring them in the face, | 
| will the honest members of the senate—those who are | 
capable of acting above mere party considerations | 
| —come to the rescue of the country? Will not those | 
_who have adopted theories, and studied political eco- 

/nomy from men whose ideas and opinions were cal- 

culated for an island and not a large continent. pause | 
and examine the practical working of their theories. | 
|The distance of this country irom the best grain | 
_markets of Europe, added to the low price of labor | 
| in southern Europe, and on the shores of the Baltic, | 
compe! us to look for a home market for our surplus | 
| agricultural products; and the simple fact, that Mas- | 
'sachusetis alone, imports and consumes annually, | 


| 
; 


‘the whole story in regard to the value and necessity | 
|of ahome maiket ‘The great west and northwest, 
,are too far off even for our seaboard market; and | 
| never will that country be prosperous and rich, until | 
| the protection and building up of manufactures, give | 
them a market at their doors, by withdrawing from 
cultivation of the soil a portion of the producers of 
| its products, and converting them into consumers.— 
| And so with the south. They too, are to find their 
permanent prosperity in the markets of our own 
/country. 

Such are the facts of the case—what is the reme- 
dy? Can the existing bill be amended, retaming its 
principle of ad valorem duties? We answer, no.— 
Put any article in schedule A, and it would be quite 
as bad as in its present shape. The only course then, 
is in its total rejection, or in the adoption of a com. | 
premise. We hope that every true triend of the coun- 
iry, will set his face firmiy against uny amendment, 
and kill the bil) outright, or let it pass as it is; unless 
indeed, we can revive the spirit of patriotism in the 

bosoms of the leading spirits in the senate, and in- 
duce them to come once again to the rescue of the 
country, and the aduption of a compromise bill, bas- 
ed as nearly as possible, upon specific duties—a bil: 
which shail satisfy all parties ana put to rest the | 
question of a tariff ip all jut:re political contests.— | 
The whigs of 1842 wight have done this—the patri- | 


ouic Meu of both partics must combine to do it in} 
1846. 








ed question. 


| side of the senate. 


but we are proud to bear testimony, that for the last 


eight, and especially during the last two or three, he 


has done much to merit the confidence and esteen 
of his countrymen. 


Now then, to Messrs. Benton. Calhoun, Webster, 
and Mangum, we eppeal in behalf of the whole 


| country and all its great interests, to come forward 


and unite upon a substitute tariff bill, which shall be 
a just and liberal compromise between all parties and 
interests—the principle of which should be specific 
duties, and which should forever put at rest this vex- 
It is in your power gentlemen, to ac 
complish this great work; and what is more, having 
proved your disinterested patriotism on a late occa 


sion, the country has a right to expect at your hands, 


this still more important effort in her behalf. 


We have no desire to waste words upon this mat 
ter. Each and every of the statesmen we have nam 
ec, knows and feels, the necessity of a compromise 
and they know too, that they are surrounded by spi 
riis a8 patriotic as themselves, ¥ ho will most cheer 
fully unite in this great work. Crittenden, Clayton 
Corwin, and a host of whigs, are ever ready 'o equa 
the zeal of the most zealous in their country’s ser 
vise; and so with Haywood and others on the othe 
Yet, to accomplish a great pur 
pose, there must be those who will take the initia 
tive. Let these we have named, determine upon th 
eflort; and having done so, call to their aid the good 
men of both parties, and their triumph is absolutel 
certain. A reduced compromise tariff, would be th 
greatest blessing that congress could confer upon the 
country, because it would render, Jegislation on thi 
subject permanent; and that alone is necessary, \ 
secure the future prosperity of the whole country 


The New York Tribune, after recapitulating on thé 
principal provisions of the new tariff bill says— 
Such is in substance the bill which passed th 


zen to scan it closely and judge whether i can b 
recouciled with any ciear idea of national polic 
whatever. Are you a free trader? Louk this bt 
over, and see whether it is not as faithless to you 
principles, as ruinous to the principles we would uf 
hold. Does it not plainly recognise the princlp 
that raw materials should be taxed lower aud manu 
factures therefrom at higher rates as they becom 
more and more elaborated? Are there not al ee 
one hundred items which can be explained ©, 

fended only on this sulutary and just pre 
What can you say, then, of taxing all wool oY 
per cent. and letting it unimanufactured ges ‘ye 
or worsted yarn, flannels, bockings or baizes at~9s", 
hats or hat bodies, ur any kind of blankets at tweniy 
Did mortai map ever invent or imagine 4 nb 
Political Econowy under which such wr augue 
ihis can be justibed? Rummage your Adam ell 
aud McCulioch’s, Messrs. Free ‘Traders: a Med 
what you cen find that will palliate such hab bo 

lation against Jong established and tu porte’ ‘ 
interests, and in javor of their foreign rival pies 
not the haired of Locofocoism for Americal , 

lactures be satiated by merely depriving ee He 
protection, and compelling therm to ert nt 
with the strongest and wealthiest establis ad At 
world has ever known? ‘There are _ogars ’ dul" 
rican property uw vested in the branches ur prot! 

bere sluuck al; there are thouseds ul v The 1 
who live by working at these branches. 
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el 
mate 
whic 


obtain from Soith America. The former pay no 


duty on their woo! and but twenty per cent. on bring- 
their fabrics into market; the latter must pay 
oe per cent. on his raw material before he be 

ert manufacture. Wall any body attempt to jus- 
re this? 

Ue atier a fierce struggle, is not enumerated, 
and will pay 20 per cent. Now let us see how much 
cheaper salt will be, and how much better our 
western beef and pork will be cured on account of 
i. We apprehend those who, as the free traders 
ell us, have been putting up beef and pork fora 
distant market with bad salt because good would 
cost them five or six cents a bushel more, will not 
be likely to mend their hand now. Perhaps it will 
be found that curing meats to be sent from Ohio 
round by New Orleans to England, and keep it all 
sweet to the end, is not so easy a matter; perhaps it 
will be found that foreign salt is not all perfection.— 
But we willsee. Our New York salt excise must 
of course be given up, at a heavy lost to our state fi- 

pances. 


Perhaps the Rhode Island Calico Printers who 
have been filling the ear of the Journal of Commerce | 
with their complaints will now be satisfied. In place 
of six cents the square yard on plain and nine cents 
on printed cottons, they have twenty-five per cent. 
op all, when British and French calicoes command, 
all over the country, more than twenty-five per cent. 
over the price of American fabrics of equal cost and 
intrinsic Value. If there are notthree yards of cali- 
cors imported where there is one of printing cloths, 
sod if American calico printing is not made to sweat 
for it, we shall be sgreeably disappointed. 

Those who fancy the passage of this bill will da- 
mage New England especially, are greviously mis 


rial of blankets is generally cheap, coarse wool | Michigan—Chipman. J. B. Hunt, McClelland—3 
» both British and American manufacturers 





ne een Henley, Kennedy, Thos. Smith, 
ick—5. 
. Itlinvis—Dougiass, Ficklin, Hoge, McClernand, R. 
mith—o. 
Kentucky— Boyd, J. P. Martin, Tibbatts—3. 


Jones. B. Martin, Stanton—6. 

Missouri-—Bownlin, Phelps, Relfe, L. H. Sims—4. 

Florida—Brockenbrough—1 Arkansas—None. 

’ Total yeas 114—1 Whig. 113 Locos. 
NAYS—-4gainst Passing McKay's Bill. 
Maine—L. Severance—1_ New Hampshire—None. 

Massachusetts— Abbott, J. Q. Adams, Ashmun, Grin- 
nell, Hudson. D. P. King, J. Rockwell, B. Thompson, 
| Winthorp—2. 

Connecticut—Dickson, S. D. Hubbard, J. A. Rock- 
well, ‘Truman Smith—4 

Rhode Island— Arnold, Cranston—2. 

Vermont—Coll. mar, Foot. Marsh—3. 

N. York—W. W.Campsett, Carroll, Culver, Holmes, 
o. Hungerford, W. Hunt, Jenkins, Lewis. Mitier, Mo- 
seley, 
Wooprurr—16. 


Pennsylvania—J. Black, Blanchard Brodhead, Buf- 
fington, J. H. Cawrsretn, Daragh, Erdman, J. H. Ew- 
ing, Foster, Garvin, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, 
Leib. Leven, McLean, Melivaine, Pollock. Ramsey, 
Ritter, Stewart, Strolim, James Thompson Yost—23. 

Delaware—Houston—1. Virginia—Pendieton—l1. 

Maryland—-Long. Perry 2.— 

North Carolina—Barringer, Dockery, Graham—3. 

Georgia—Stephens, Toombs—2. 

S. Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, 
Missouri. Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas— None. 

Ohio— Delano. Giddings, Harper, Reot, Schenck, 


‘Tilden, Vance, Vinton—8. 


Indiana— McGaughey, C. B. Smith—2. 

Kentucky—Bell, G. Davis, Grider, McHenry, Thomas- 
son, Trombo, Young—7. 

Tennessee—M. Brown, Cocke, Crozier, E. H. Ewing, 
Gentry—5. 





taken. dt wail injure some branches of eastern ma- 
pufactures, but fail with far greater severity on the | 
ounger and less hardy enterprises of other sections. | 
New England will buy ber iron, her coal, her steel | 
cheaper thaw she has done; Great Britain and Nova | 


colions will be shaken. 


beaverted if possible. 


tiuusly than they have New England. They need 
Manuiactures to furnish warkets ior their vast agri- 
tuliural surplus, and evable them to give a mure 


duction of grain and meat for distant consumption. 
lhis want had begun to be supplied under the pre- 


pidly but for appreheusious of ils repeal. Every 
Machine shop in the union has been as tull of work 
itcould desire for three years past, aud at this 


Moment a single establishment in this state bas or- | 


ders lor three hundred thousand doliars worth of ma 
bWacturing machmery, evirely ior the south aud 
West. Does any one believe it wall bave half so 
Buch Work on Land at this time next year? 

But what care they for argument or public pros- 
Perily whose votes have driven McKay’s bill through 
ie house? Here is a list of them: 

YEAS—For Passing McKay's Bill. 

Maine~Wuuiap, Hamlin, McCrate, Sawtelle, Scam- 
Hou, il, Wisham-—6. 

‘New Hampshire—J. H. Johnson, Moulton, Norris—3 


“lussuchusetts, Rhode Island, Cunnecticut, Vermoni— 
ne. 


A York— Anderson, Benton, Collin, De Mort, Ells- 
hy Goodyear, Gordon, Hough, P. King, Lawrence, 


aclay, Niven, Rathbun, Strong, Wood—165. 
tee Jersey— None. Delaware— None. 
inet peta Wilmot, (isradiord, & Susquehannah 
Moryland—Giles—1, 
(8id— Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, W.G. Brown, 
te ye Pman, Drvmgovle, Hopkins, Hubard, Hun- 
| a ed ten Jutuison, Leake, J. McDowell, Spedden, 
Mee —i4. 
Mekn wrolma—— Biggs, Clark, Daniel, Dobbins, 
§ J» elu— 

4 (4 Carolina—J. A. Black, A. Burt, Hulmes, Rhett, 
Jeon Sunpsun, Wouvdwaru—7, 
founes Haraison, Seborn Jones, Lumpkin, 
Al ‘ 
Bot™—R. Chapman, Wa:zn, Hilliard, (whig), 

] Reese McConneil, Payue, y sucey—7. 
hep thee Acai Jetersun Davis, Roberts, 
A doinpson—4, 
Tern t4¢—Harmanson, La Sere, Morse—3. 
Hee utinan, Pillsbury—2. 
Dowel ruikertuff it Cunningham, Faran, Fries, J. J. 
Weather, St Ttrle, Parish, Perriil, Sawyer, Sterk- 


‘ #0h0, Phurinaa—12, 


Louisiana—Thibodesux—1. 
Total 95—71 Whigs, 18 Locos, 6 Natives. 


oe 


The Americon Sentinel, of the 14th inst., (a warm 


Scolia will profit by the change atthe expense of | administration journal,) says: ‘The papers and peo- | 
Pennsylvania. ‘The wovullen .anufacture must suffer, | ple everywhere throughout the good old Keystone 
aud the wool giower must suffer with it. Printing | commonwealth are daily sending forth their anathe- 
We appreliend a reduction | mas against the tariff, passed by the house of repre- | 
ofthe wages of masulacturing iavor, but trust it will | sentatives, and now before the senate for considera- 

We do not doubt that the| tion. 
capital now emvarked in manulactures will general- | throughout our whole siate, and threatens to call in | piting itself in congress in the form of a resolutio 

ly take care of itself, either in prosecuting those en- , judgment every man, that shall m any way lend his | to e on 
lerprises or in some other undertakings. But the| aidto destroy the tariff of 1842. The whole body | 
tw states have punished themselves Jar more se- of the people say that the country is now prospe-|8ih and 9th of May? 


The spirit of a greatly excited people is abroad 


rous and happy; and that they will not tolerate any 
| experiments, that cannot fail to give the best inter- 
ests of our state a fatal stab. They one and all con- 


Pivlitable directiun to their industry than the pro-| sider they have just come out of the fiery furnace of | 


'a low tariff. When the national treasury was ex- 


| hausted, the credit of the Union was considered of | 
tut tariff, and would have been more generally and | no value in the money markets of Europe, and here | ‘Paylor made a narrow e 
at home, ruin like a walking pestilence was seen | 


with its odious footsteps all over the country. 

| Such indeed was the universal distress prior to 
the act of 1842, that congress had to pass a bank- 
rupt act to extricate thousands of debtors from the 
embarrassing difficulties that surrounded them. We 
want no more bankrupt acts. We wish everybody 
in this great commonwealth to have full employment, 
which can only be the case when we eucourage 
‘home industry. 

That the tariff act of 1842 has proved a blessing to 
this country, it is only necessary to advert to our na- 
uuonal creditat home and abroad, ever since its en- 
‘actment. See too, how the people have prospered 
since that time. Why shall members of congress 
therefore shut their eyes to the experience that we 
have so recently been taught on this interesting ques- 
; tion. 
| The fate of this question is in the hands of the 
senate, and in their guardianship we trust everything 
will go right. Nor will we allow ourselves, not- 
withstanding the whisperings that reach our ears, to 
believe thut if the vote should be a tie, Mr. Dallas 
will fing his vote against the best interests of Pena- 
sylvania. 

repeat, should continue to send forth their loud thun- 
iders from the Delaware to Jake Erie. Oxe great 
| broadside in favor of the tariff, so that those who have 
'to act may know what the people of Pennsylvania 
demand at their hands. Yes, demand is the word.” 


The same paper contains the following paragraph 
—in relation io the strong hold of democracy in 
Pennsy)vania. 

THE PEOPLE RISING—THE TARIFF. 








counties were held last week to adopt measures to 
prevent the passage by the senate of Mr. McKay’s 
new tariff biil, which if it becomes a law will have 





| a ruinous effect upon the coal and iron interests of 


} Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee—L. B. Chase, Cullom, A. Johnson, G. W. 


ussell, S—EaAMAN, A. Suiith, Wheaton, White, ' 


N. Jersey—Edsall, Hampton, Runk. Sykes Wright-5. | 


The press and the people of the state we | 


Meetings of the people in Berks and Schuylhill 


309 








{of all parties on the subject. We hope the people 
| of the commonwealth will assemble forthwith in 
| public meetings, and express their voice in thunder 
tones against this injurious measure, Let not our 
coal, iron, ‘cotton, and other interests be sacrificed 
without a struggle, and our workmen turned out of 
employ. We believe there is no question on which 
the people of this state aye so unanimous as the Ta- 
riFF, and we are therefore surprised that attempts 
have been made to show that the rarirr was nota 
question in 1844 in Pennsylvania. 

A letter from Norristown dated 13th says—“The 
| people of the interior of Pennsylvania in their might 
_ are coming forth, in favor of home industry with an 
emphasis altogether worthy of the crisis. Good old 
' democratic Schuylkill has sent two of her most dis- 
tinguished citizens to Washington city to express 

her wishes to the senate. Both political parties met 
on the oceasion referred to. There is a whirlwind 
| abroad in our state that is gathering strength in every 
inch of its march, that will sweep all into oblivion 
| who shall attempt for a moment to resist its force.” 

From Pottsville we have an account of a meeting 
held there. Col. Hughes, the same who in 1844 dis- 
cussed the tariff question with Mr. Clarkson, and 
carried the county so triumphantly for Mr. Polk, 
addressea the meeting, and declared his determi- 
nation to sustain the tariff of 1842 at every hazard— 
that »t was made by the democrats of Pennsylvania 
and sustaine¢ by the democrats of Pennsylvania, 
| and that it would receive his support, and if he 

was not much mistaken it would receive the sup- 
| port of every freeman of the state. He was follow- 
_ed by Mr. Haywood of the opposite party, who in a 
| practical speech, or rather a speech that was under- 
stood by practical men, declared that his object was 








tthe prosperity of the country, and that he could not 


recognise the mght of any one toclaim either the 
honor or the advantages to be derived from its con- 
tinuance. Messrs. Rahn and Hughes were then ap- 
pointed to visit Washington and declare to our sena- 
| tors the wishes of the meeting. 


ARETE ETRE ST YI TO 2 A RY PR os 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 











| Army or Occupation. We have but little that is 
new from the army on the Rio Grande, and have 
/neen actually amazed at the impatience which we 


| ° ° ° ° 
| find expressed in various directions, and even exhi- 


quire why (he army upon the Rio Grande has 
remained so long inactive since the victories of the 
ar Persons who indulge in such 
| inquiries must be grossly ignorant of the nature and 
difficulties of a campaign, or of the preparations 
| which are indispensable to a successful prosecution 
of a foreign invasion. Flatter ourselves as we may 
| the fact is that, owing to an error in estimating the 
the army under Genera! 
scape from almost utter 
annihilation, an escape, to effect which, good for- 
tune as well as severe fighting was indispensable, 
| Had Gen. Arista anticipated Gen. Taylor’s move- 
ment from Fort Brown to Point Isabe] by a sin- 
igle day, and taken that post, with the stores then 
there, (and why he did not is to us incomprehensi- 
ble: it was a fatal error to him and his army;) had 
he made that movement, Gen. Taylor's predicament 
‘woud have been irretrievable. Even with the ad- 
| vantage which Arista’s want of generalship in this 
particular gave to Gen. Taylor—his predicament 
j stall was such, that it seems almost miraculous that 
he reached Fort Brown with the supplies of which 
tley were there so much inwant. ‘The battle of the 
8th was most gallantly maintained by the Mexicans. 
The anxiety with which every officer and man under 
Gen. Taylor grasped his arms, instead of reposing up- 
un themduring the gloom of that night, was unex pect- 
edly relieved in the morning by finding that the 
enemy had abandoned the ground they had for so 
wany hours bravely fought for. And the battle of 
the 9th tuo, seemed to turn upon the coincidence of 
a variety of circumstances of the moment, as disas- 
trous to the Mexicans as the want of these coinei- 
|dents might have been to Gen. Taylor’s army, if 
| fortune” as weil as superior generalship had not fa- 
vored them, 
| One lesson of this kind, we venture to predict 
will be a sufficient admonition to Gen. Taylor. He 
wili not be apt to adventure again so far upon 
Mexican imbecility. He will be cautious to keep 
his troops within reach of supplies, and to have at 
hand the means of transportation. We should like 
Gen. Taylor, in maintaining the appellation of “rough 
and ready,” not to forget the pre-requisite of “safe 
and sure.” Another such a state of anxiety for the 
safety of the army as was awakened at its recent 
| predicament, we hope may not be courted. | 
That Gen. Taylor will improve to the very best 


| capacities of the enemy, 























he deepest feeling pervaded men advantage the resources he has at command, we 
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have full confidence. But he is embarrassed by an 


inundation of volunteers, whose term of service will | 


not efable him to fit them Tor effective operation 
and for whose supplies and subsistence even, much 
Jess for whose transportation, adequate provision had 
not been made, The water in the river, in the 
meantime, it appears is falling, and it is quite uncer- 
tain whether, by the time the flat and light draft 
boats reach, wil! find sufficient water to enable them 
to ascend to where the advance corps, under Col. 
Wilson, is already pushed. The steamer Neva left 
Reynosa, on the 24th June, at which time the river 
had fallen three feet from what it was when it as- 
cended. 

The Neva, after arriving at Matamoros, was found 
to require repairs, and was ordered round to St. Jo- 
sephs to be overhauled. The 7th infantry, which 
were to have gone to Reynosa, had to be disembark- 
ed on the 30th of June. The distance from Mata- 
moros to Reynosa by the river, is 180 miles, by land 
about 80 miles. Notwithstanding the fall of the 
water of the river, the quantity of rain that had fall- 
en rendered it almost impossible to transport provi- 
sions, munitions, &c., on wheels. The movement of 
troops must of course be delayed. 

But suppose the principal part of the army under 
Gen. Taylor, by great efforts, were now either 
marched or steered up the Del Norte as high as Ca- 
margo—what then? Where are the wagons, or 
horses, or mules, wherewith to commence a march 
into the interior of Mexico? Until these reach him 
—and reach him in numbers, too, that persons who 
have not thought upon the subject, very little sus- 
pect to be necessary—until they reach him in suffi 
cient numbers and with sufficient subsistence for their 
own support as well as that of the army, not a peg 
can Gen. Taylor move from the Rio Grande. It is 
better, indeed, that his army should remain at Mata- 
moros than that, 1f they could without difficulty, be 
transported to Camargo—they had to remain there 
for want of the means of penetrating towards Mexico. 

A letter which we find in the New Orleans Pica. 
yune, of the 6th, dated Point Isabel, July 3, from a 
correspondent who left Matamoros the evening be- 
fore says—“‘The road we came over last night—1 
mean the wagon road between Point Isabel and 
Matamoros—is still impassable for loaded wagons, 
and it isa wonder to me how a light wagon can be 
dragged over it. From the river to the Palo Alto, 
some nine miles, there is not, altogether, half a mile 
of good road. The mud is generally a foot deep— 
and in some places two or three feet deep, and there 
is at Jeast four miles of water, in many places hard- 
ly fordable for horses. The gentlemen who accom 

anied me down captured a gar-fish on “six mile 


prairie,” between the battle fields the other day, | 


nearly three feet long. I passed over the same 
place four or five times when it was perfectly dry, 
with no appearance of having ever been overflowed. 
At the Resaca de la Palma where, as you will ob- 
serve on the map a road passes between the ponds, 


and that is deep enough any where for a respectable | 


sized steamboat to pass through it. The Palo Alto 
battle field is two-thirds covered with water. 

“The mosquitoes showed themselves in numbers 
for the first time at head-quarters last evening.— 
The volunteer camp was perfectly shrouded by | 
smoke, raised by the men to keep off the intruders. | 
A rumor obtains in camp that a portion of the Lon- | 
isiana volunteers are soon to be disbanded, and, | 
though they have been assured that such will not | 
probably be the case, they are quite uneasy about it | 
—~a few, because they want to go home, and fear the | 
rumor is not well founded, but most of them because | 
they desire to stay and ‘see the thing out.’ ‘When | 
can we move? Can we ever get a fight out of them?’ | 
are the questions constantly put to persons coming | 


from Gen. Taylor’s quarter.” 
We should have been spared the task of penning 


the above, had the following article reached us be- | 


fore the foregoing was putin type. It is not for the 
gratification of verifying what has been said, but for 


the value of the facts avd the cogency of the reason- | 
ing that we extract the following from the National | 


Intelligencer, of the 14th. 


seat of war, dated Point Isabel, June 29, 1846. 


Sir: Being here among that (to Many ) unfortunate | the country, volunteers hastened here from various | the last of April, or early in May, as bein 


elass called volunteers, and having not muca else to quarters, until there is now on this frontier some. worthy, and sold in the Jatler month al auctio 


do but protect myself from the ‘effects of a hot sun 


concluded to make a few notes for the inlormation | and have come expecting tc see active service. 
of those who keep an eye on the gcts and manage-— 


ment of the persons charged with the prosecution of 


the war with Mexico. My position enabies me to! 


tO 


{ was here some time before the difficulties com-, lor has proved he did not want many to assist ;, 
menced in April. On the 20th of that month aj certainly no more than he called for. {f the oh: 
young Spaniard and a Mexitan were arrested on the| be invasion, te men come poorly provided. 
point of Brasos Santiago [sland upon some suspicion | come with arms in their hands, and there are 5, at 


f being spies. When examived nothing was elicited 
calculated to confirm the suspicion. They stated 
there were then between six and seven thousand 
men in Matamoros, commanded by Gen. Ampudia, 
who was anxious to fight; but that Gen. Arista wus 
on his way to take command, and was daily expect- 
ed. This statement seemed to excite but hittle at- 
tention here, and it was not for two days transmitted 
to Gen. Taylor. On the 23d of April a Mexican 
came voluntarily to this place, and stated that a large 
Mexican force would cross the Rio Grande on that 
evening or the next day, for the purpose of making 
an attack on this place. | was present when a young 
officer was interrogating him through an interpreter, 
and it seemed to me the purpose was more to intimi- 
date the man than to elicit information. The state- 
ments of the Mexican caused a good deal of talk du- 
ring the day, but seemed to cause no additional vigi- 
lance or extra preparation. On the 19th of April, 
Capt. Price, who commands a company of Texas 
Rangers, arrived here. He had fora long time been 
stationed at Goliad doing nothing. Hus object was 
to get Gen. Taylor to order his company to join the 
army. He went to see the general on the 20th, and 


there was a probability of the Mexicans fighting 
they would be informed and ordered to join. On 
‘the 24th, the day the Mexicans crossed the river, 
about ten or eleven leagues from here, the govern- 
ment steamer Monmouth and the chartered steamer 
Cincinnati towed to sea some four or five vessels, on 
board of which, passengers and seamen, perhaps 
eighty or one hundred persons left the place, nearly 
all of whom would willingly have remained if it had 
been supposed there was any probability of an attack. 
That same afiernoon the steamer Cincinnati left here 
for St. Joseph’s Island for the purpose of bringing 


secure did every thing appear. 


tween Generals Taylor and Worth, to prove that the 


intention to fight soon, and I so expressed myself to 
several officers high in command. Indeed, the cir- 





| 


Copy of lettter received by a member of congress from the | 





yards of each other in hostile array was certain to 
produce collision in a shorttime. The events that 
took place on the 24th April and the days subsequent, 
until the 8th and 9th of May, I shall pass over.— 
Some things, it appears to mie, might have been or- 
dered differently and probably better, but | am not 
soldier enough to form a correct opinion; but the re- 
sults are sufficiently brilliant to induce a belief that 





of the enemy. 


left him on the afternoon of the Qist, being told that 
his company was not wanting then, but whenever 


sions enough, easily obtained, but there is not 4 
eiency of transportation for an army of five thousang 
men, If some attention had been paid to the neces, 
sary means of transporting supplies for an army, jt 
would have been much better than sendiag masses of 
men to suffer in this climate. An army cannot moy 

without provisions, and if we penetrate far into the 

country it will require a great number of wagons_ 

There are about three hundred wagons and tean, 

here, but not drivers enough for them; when | s, 

here, understand with the army. We are told th, 

government has three hundred wagons in or aboy 
Philadelphia; when they will be here no one can te), 
mules have to be purchased, and no chance of gettin, 
them, except from the Mexicans; they are perfec 

wild, and must be tamed and taught to work; thi 
will take a long time after the wagons arrive. Th; 
Mexican officers are having the mules driven off x 
fast as they cat into the interior, and forbid any sale 
to us; still a good many are brought to Matamorg 
and are purchased, A month ago an officer was sey 
to New Orleans to purchase several steamboats syit. 
able to navigate the Rio Grande. None of them ars 
here yet, and, from what we have been informed, 
when they do arrive, it is not probable they wil) a. 
swer the purpose. In the mean time the mouth of 


suff. 





the women and children left there to this place, so. ; | 
I mention these cir-| rey, in a high healthy country, the men contented 
cumstances, and refer you to the correspondence be- | and well, and no time given the enemy to recruit 


former and many of his officers believed that the | their defeat. 
Mexicans would not fight—an opinion that was near- | army will leave the banks of the Rio Grande before 
ly proving fatal to a portion, if not the whole army: the middle of August or the commencement of Sep 
The feeling manifested by the murder of Col. Cross, | tember. . 
the attack upon Lieut. Porter and his party, and oth: | ported—at what cost you will see when you can get 
er circumstances, induced me to think it was their| bold of the accounts 


the river has been closed by a bar, the seamers Se, 
and Cincinnati, chartered at high rates, were caught 
| inside, and are of little or no use; drawing too much 
| water. The Col. Harney steamer, belonging to the 
goverament, was during the last week, in open days 
light, run on the bar, off this harbor, and has gone tom 
pieces—a great piece of negligence. The utter re. 
glect to supply the army with sufficient transporia. 
tion for ammunition and supplies now paralyzes eve. 
ry thing and prevents the army moving on. If w 
had had one month ago three hundred additional wa 
gous and two or three small steamers in the Rio 
Grande, we should now be far on our way to Monie 





their forces or recover from the consequences of 
In-tead of tis, 1 do not believe the 


Until then the men noust be paid and sup 


The staff department of the army, particularly t's 
quartermaster’s branch, is most inefficient and ex 





cumstance of two armies being within a few hundred | travagant. The only persons qualified for the stating 


of a quartermaster are real business men—men 0 
system and order, well acquainted with accounts 

These officers require no military skill or education, 
but thorough mercantile habits and capacity. Tie 
| consequence of the quartermasters not being su") 
men, will be developed when the accounts are exh 
bited and the expenses come to be added up. The 
unacquaintance with business, the state of the mar 





all was right, and will atone for previous want of | kets, &c., subjects them to the grossest imposition 
diligence and over-confidence in the pacific intentions | in making contracts and purchases; and there ar 


those who say favoritism goes a Jong way, buto 


The president, in his message of the 11th of May, | that I know nothing. 


says—‘*American blood has been shed on American | 


When the expenses of this war are paid and!) 


; ‘ . . > | 
soil,” alluding to the affair that took place on the 24th | accounts exhibited, the Florida expenditures wi 
April between the dragoons, under the command of| appear small. The most enormous rates are p% 


Captains Thornton and Hardee, in which some were 


killed and the others taken prisoners by the Mexi- 


| for many things, particuiarly for the use of ships a 
‘other vessels engaged in transporting troops ® 


cans. There is much to be said upon the question! stores; from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more 1%! 


whether it is rightfully American soil where this | a commercial man would pay for similar vessels '° 


affair took place; but certain it is that as soon as his own use. # 
Capt. Thornton was given up by the Mexicans, on the | The steamship Alabama is chartered at the ra 


Let me give you a few instances 


jOth or lith of May, he was put under arrest by | $16,500 per month. She was here about bee) 
Gen. Taylor for disobeying his orders while on that; May with volunteers, and returned to New O#e 


expedition, and bringing on that fight contrary tohis;on the Ist inst. 


wishes. 


. } ‘ : : e 
may at some future time send you a statement of |The steamers Augusta and Cincinnati have lov 
some facts bearing cn the assertions of the president | in service under high charters, 


She reached the bar off this po 


‘ ; Fowl 
He is now here under arrest—a cirenm-| several days ago, and was soon after blown od 
stance | have not seen mentioned in a public manner. | out landing the men on her, and has not yet g° 


beet 
The former 5 


; o ilay 
and the circumstances relied on to prove that the! béen fast aground since the 29th May, until two! ) 


bank of the Rio Grande was American soil 
be so considered now. 


It may | ago. 


A Ynonde 
The latter is cooped up in the Rio Grap 


m argue 
and is of but little service. An old French bard 


. | lyest0 
As soon as the alarum of war was rung through called the Blayaise, was condemped at Ga 


unset 
+ 9. TH 
tackle 


eight or ten thousand, and many more on the way.—/ hull, lower masts, and some of the ae A 
and:almost daily rains for the last two weeks, | have | Many of these men have left comfortable homes, | &c., was purchased for about $1,100 or $I, 


stead of that, they are scattered over the country, ‘in 
different encampments, exposed to the heat of the 
sun in latitude 26, and the soaking rains of the sym- 


gee and hear much of what is going on; but I do not, | mer solstice, inactive, and many indulging in dissi- 
— some others, pretend to know every thing; there-| pation to kill time and chase away ennui. I will ex- 


ore you must not discredit what | state vecause || plain why this is so. The great object seems to have quartermaster at $30 per day—$10,950 ae 
do not tell all you may wish to know or all that oc | been to hasten men on here, without any particular, good interest on $1,500! Other cases wenn 
jobject. If it be for purposes of defence, Gen. Tay-| could be mentioned, 4 new quarlerm 


eurs. 


In-| expense of $300 perhaps was incurre 


J in partial 


he 
| rigging her; when a Lieut. Kingsbury beg thi 
| to bring two companies of Texan salyaies her art! 
| place, giving $950 for the trip. Soon a 1d or othe 
| val she was dismantled, and the rigging 8° 


ired by ™ 
'wise disposed of, and the aull vor penpemett 
kab! 


genera 
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js on his way here, it is said, and things may be bet- 


Trapine Exrepiriov.—The New Furcompany ‘The 


ter managed perhaps. At some proper time it might | steaner Clermont No.2 left here yesterday fur the Yel- 
e 


be well to have an exhibit of the amount paid to 
each steamer and sailing vessel engaged in trans- 

rting troops and supplies to this place for the 
army, their tonnage, value, &c., and then obtaining 
from practical business men what such vessels could 
have been employed for by individuals for their own 
yse. The most enormous rates were also paid last 
ear for transportation to Corpns Christi and St. Jo- 
seph’s Island. Sometimes as much was paid fora 
yesse! from New Orleans as she could have made on 
a voyage to Liverpool, and the rates have not abated. 
At an early period it will be well to look into these 
expenditures, aod know who has made them or sanc- 
tioned them. 

No one can tell when the army will make a for- 
ward movement. My belief is it will be a consider- 
abie time, and solely for the want of transportation. 
In the mean time the volunteers are much exposed. 
For two weeks or more it has rained almost every 
day, and the appearances are strongly in favor of a 
continuance of it. When it does not rain the sun is 
hot enough. The tents furnished are of an indiffer- 
ent kind, and there are a number of companies par- 
ticularly among the T’exans, that have none at all.— 
Yet the men so far continue tolerably healthy. How 
long it will last no one can tell. 

Whether the Mexicans will risk another battle of 
ageneral kind is a question that cannot be decided 
now. If they could have been pursued soon after 
the battles in May, their force must have been dis- 
persed, killed, or captured. As it is, they have am- 
ple time to raise reinforcements and recruit their 
spirits, and may make another stand in the hilly 
country. If they do, I have no doubt they will be 
defeated, and the war may be terminated soon; but 
if they do not conclude to make another general fight, 
the war will be of a partizan character, and no one 
can tell when it will terminate. We may overrun 
the country, but will not subdue it. As long as pri- 
yate property is resp-cted, and the lives and rights 
of those not found in arms secured, the Mexicans do 
noteare about our travelling through their country 
and paying the highest prices for what they have to 
sell. It is a species of warfare better for many of 
them than the state of peace they have heretofore 
enjoyed. The men are frequently employed here by 
the quartermaster, and are much better paid than 
they ever were before. Yet these people, as a mass, 
have the bitterest feelings against us. Their priests 
and demagogues have, for theirown purposes, fosters 
ed their prejudices and animosities, and the idea of 
“extending the area of freedom” so as to include 
them, seems to me ridiculous and absurd. 

The rumor is (and [ think it worthy of credit) that 
the Mexicans are fortifying the town of Monterey. It 
isa place of considerable importance ina civil and mili- 
tary point of view, and it is possible the enemy may 
fight for it. Ifthey do not, they will make no general 
fight, that is certain; and the war will then be of the 
guerilla kind, and be waged in a most sanguinary 
spirit. Our people, particularly the Texans, feel 
very hostile and much exasperated against the Mexi- 
cans; and if ever the army is broken up into de- 
tachments and small parties they will not be spared 
by them. As long as we are embodied, under the 
control of high officers, a proper restraimt will be 
exercised; but as soon as the small chiefs have sway 
iy will bloodshed and rapiue spread over the coun- 
ry. 





Tue Expepirion against Santa Fe.—The vo- 
lunteers under Col. Kearney have started from Fort 
Leavenworth. Captains Waldo’s and Reed’s com- 
anies took up their line of march on the 22d June. 

leutenant Col. Ruff marched on the 27th with the 
companies under Captains Walton, Parsons, Moss, 
and Johnson. Col. A. W. Doniphan and Maj. Gil- 

it marched on the 29th with the companies under 

aplains Hudson, Rogers, and Harrison. Captain 
Agney’s and Captain Murphy’s companies of in- 
fantry left the same day. Captains Weightman’s 
and Fischer’s companies of flying artillery, and Col. 
Kearney with his staff started on the 30th. All the 
lroops in excellent health and spirits. 





Expepirion acainst Urrer Caxirornia.—The St. 
oo Era of the Sth July, says—Capt. J. B.S. Todd, 
the 6th regiment infaniry, arrives in this city yesier- 
a dom Fort Smith, Arkansas, in eight days. We 
ee rom him that the Arkansas volunteers were about 
€ndezvous at Washington, in Hampstead county.— 

tar Wien had been despatched to Washington, to mus- 
thie tte into the service. From this point itis supposed 
ois derce column of the arnry, under General 
The ae = up the line of march for San Antonio. 
thby an nied men of the Kentucky volunteers, and pro- 
Y the votunteers from Lilinois, will take this direction 


but for the c; : ia pias 
; © Cour L > ° 
ormaation."? se Of the latter we have no positive in 


| lowstone river. She has on board the new Fur com- 
| pany recently formed in this city by Messrs. Harvey, 
| Picot and others. They carry with them forty-five men 
(and about $59,00) worth of merehandise. On _ their 
way up they expect to receive a reinforcement of about 
fifty, which will make the company number about one 
hundred men. ‘The goods are to be discharged from 
Clermont at the mouth of the Yellowstone, and from 
thence they will be conveyed in a keel boat to Fort 
Maria, a distance of six or seven hund ed miles above, 
and at the junction of the three forks of the Missouri. 
and from thence across into the Crow and Black feet 
country, near the head waters of the Yellowstone, Big 
Horn, and Columbia rivers. The design is to trade with 
those tribes of [ndians. Nearly all the company are ex- 
perienced mountain men and go for a trip of two and 
three years. (St. Louis Era. 





Seven companies of mounted riflemen from the Red 

iver counties of ‘[‘exas, passed through Austin on the 
19th ult., on their way to San Antonio, where they 
would be mustered into the service of tne United States 
for the war. They are said to be well mounted and 
equipped, and to be composed of the best class of ‘l'exan 
citizen soldiers. 

-_—_— 

EXxrepITION To THE Paciric—via Cape Horn. An ex- 
edition is about to sail from New York for the North 
acific coast of America. A regiment of volunteers, 

consisting of about 1000 men, go out under the com- 
mand of Col. D. Srevenson, amply provided, it would 
appear, with material either to fight their way, or to oc- 
cupy, cultivate, and civilize the land and the natives of 
whatever region they may light upon. Articles of hus- 





i 


| and even qualified editors are te embark. Capt. Frisby, 


bandry—a printing apparatus—scientifie engineers— 
cadets from West Puint—first rate farmers—officers- - 


with the Albany Van Renselver Guards, offered as volun- 
teers for the expedition, and were accepted. 

The U S.stureship Lexington, the pioneer of the expe- 
dition, sailed from New York on the l4thinst., for the 
Columbia river, with Capt. Tompkins and a company of 
flying artillery, consisting of 90 men, with 6 guns, on 
board. She carries out 20 guns of a large calibre, 
Paixhans or Bumfords, 4 moctars or howitzers, a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition, and materials of 
every kind necessary for the erection of a fortification.— 
A lieutenant of engineers also accompanies the expedi- 
tion, to superintend the work. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Haseas Corpus-—Desertrers —Judge McCaleb, 
U. S. district court, N. Orleans, a few days since, in 
the case of Henry Grammont, arrested as a deserter 
from Major Gally'’s battalion of volunteers, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Jackzon, after hearing able argument, 
in which the counsel for the government contended 
that Grammont was regularly and legally enlisted as 
a volunteer, under authority of Gen. Gaines—that 
he was legally enlisted under authority of the state 
of Louisiana, as expressed in resolutions of the le 
gislature,—and that his voluntary act legally bound 
him to serve asa soldier in the army of the United 
States, thus decided. 

The judge reviewed the case, and the laws appli- 
cable thereto, at some length, and concluded by de 
ciding, that Gen. Gaines had no legal authority for 
calling out the battalion in questioa—that the presi- 
dent had not recognized his having so called them 
into service. That the battalion having been mus- 
tered into service by authority of the state of Louis- 
iana, the court could have nothing to do with, unless 
such mustering was in pursuance of an order from 
the president or a law of congress;—that the volun- 
tary enlistment of the individual could not be plead 
against his application, unless his enlistment bad been 
made under due authority of law. 
was for the purpose of aiding Gen. Taylor on the 
Rio Grande, and could not be construed to cover en- 
listments made to man forts within the limits of 
Louisiana, and for service far from the scene of op- 
erations, and on a territory where not the remotest 
apprefiension of invasion was apprehended; a service, 
when we take into consideration the motives and ob- 
ject of the petitioned when he enlisted, compara- 
lively ignoble in its nature. We cannot suppose 
that it was ever in the contemplation of those who | 





consented to abandon the comforts of domestic life; | 
to engage in the military service of the country, that 
they would be confined within the walls of a garri- 
son, instead of being allowed to participate in the | 
more exciting and honorable events of the war, for | 
the prosecution of which they were called into ser- 
vice. li is therefore ordered that the petitioner be 
discharged from custody. 


Pay oF YOLUNTEERS.—The secretary of war, re- 
ferring to inquiries which have been made of the de- 
partment concerning the expenses connected with 
the enrollment, subsistence, and transportation of 
volunteers, prior to their being mustered into ser- 
vice, has sent a circular to the governors of the dif- 





ferent states, in which he says: 


1846—WAR WITH MEXICO. 


His volunteering | 











‘The organization and enrollment of volunteers in 
companies, being principally a local matter, it has 
not been the expectation that it would involve any 
expense. The only expense contemplated was such 
as necessarily grows out of the subsistence and trans- 
portation of the volunteers to the places of general 
rendezvous. The only means of meeting such ex- 
penses is the allowance to which volunteers are en- 
titled, on being musteged into service, of one day’s 
pay and allowances for every twenty miles necessa- 
rily travelled from their homes to the rendezvous, 
and which, under existing laws, is all they can be 
allowed, on any account, prior to their muster into 
service. Where expenses have been incurred by the 
governors, banks, or individuals, for the above ob. 
jects, the travelling allowance of volunteers, or so 
much of itas may be necessary, will be withheld, 
and turned over to those who have advanced money 
or become responsible for the expenses; but these 
expenses must be noted on the muster rolls of the 
companies, in order that the paymasters may be en- 
abled to refund the amount by deductions from the 
men. No other expenses than such as are here enu- 
merated can be refunded, and no other have hereto- 
fore been paid by the United States, without the 
subsequent action of congress. 

Where the troops have not been mustered, it is 
suggested, that the proper mustering officer be noti- 
fied of any such expenses that have been incurred, 
and where they have been mustered, and the troops 
sent off, that this department be advised, in like man- 
ner, in order that the proper instructions may be 
given to the paymasters on the subject.” 

Under the instructions contained in this circular, 
the paymaster general has published the following 
table, designed to govern the proper officers in the 
adjustment of these claims: 

Travelling allowances. 

Volunteers under the act of 13th May, 1846, are 
entitled to the following allowances for every twenty 
miles travel by the most direct route, from their 
places of residence to the places of general rendez- 
vous— 
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Dragoons or mounted 
riflemen. cls. cts. cts. els. 
Serg’t maj. or qr. m. serg’t54 50 25 40 $1 69 
Prin’i mus’n or chief bugler 54 50 25 40 169 
First sergeant Sl 50 25 40 166 
Sergeant 41 50 25 40 156 
Corporal 32 50 25 40 147 
Musician 29 50 25 40 144 
Private 25 50 25 40 140 
Farrier and blacksmith 35 50 25 40 150 
Artillery and infantry. 
Serg’t maj. or qr. m. serg’t 54 50 1 04 
Prin’! musician of infantry 54 50 104 
First sergeant 5] 50 101 
Sergeant 41 50 91 
Corporal 29 50 79 
Musician 25 50 75 
Private 22 50 72 


IncwentTs, &c.—Our friend, Capt. Church, of the 
Bulletin, on his late trip from New Orleans, brought 
with him a number of officers just from the army.— 
They were full of anecdote, of course, and the folf 
lowing litile illustration of character is interesting as 
well as amusing: 

Among the volunteers was a “gentleman’s son’’—~ 
a full private, who, heartily sick of rainy weather 
mud and no sheiter, first went to his captain with his 
complaints, but meeting with no particular s mpa- 
thy, resolved to have atalk with General aylor 
himself. Arrived at the commander’s quarters, the 
general was pointed out to him, but he was rather 
incredulous—“That old fellow General Taylor?— 
Nonsense!” Satisfied, however, that such was even 
the case, he marched up, and rather patronizingly, 


| opened his business. 


“General Taylor, | believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, General, I’m devilish glad to see you—am 
indeed!” ‘The general returned the civility. 

“General, you’ll excuse mé, but since [ve been 
here I’ve been doing all I could for you—have, jn- 
deed; but the fact is, the accommodations are ver 
bad—are, indeed; mud, sir! actually mud!—’bleeged 
to lie down in it, actually; and the fact is, General 
I’m a gentleman’s son, and not used to it.” ‘ 

The general no doubt deeply impressed with the 
fact of having a gentleman’s son in his army, ex. 
pressed his regret that such grievances ‘should ever 
exist undet any circumstances, in a civilized army. 





Weili—but, General, what am J to do” 
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“Well, really, I'don’t know, unless you take my {to his men, in which he used the blunt words. of hon- | lican states, that fire panies have comn 
piace.”’ est indignation—such.as a good soldier should do.-— | these conditions and attached themselves toe 
Vy ell, now, that’s civil—’tis indeed. Of course! He told his company, surrounded by thousands, that! Price's regiment, notwithstanding numerons art 


don’t mean to turn you out, but a few hour’s sleep— 
acotora bunk, or anything—would be so refresh- 
ing! Your place, where is it, General?” 

**Oh, just drop down—any » here about here—any 
place about camp will answer!” 

The look which the ‘‘genffeman’s son” gave the 
general was peculiar. 

‘‘Well, no wonder they call you ‘Rough and Rea- 
dy! *’ said he; and amid the smiles of all but ‘Rough 
and Ready’ himself, ‘‘gentieman’s son” returned to 
take his chance of the weather. 

[St. Louis Reveille, July 2. 


Cramporne Rirtemen.—The gallant corps of Mis- 
sissippians, commanded by Capt. Shrivers, called 
the «Claiborne Riflemen,” have entered as Texan 
volunteers, to compose one. of the four companies 
which Capt. Seefeldt and Lieut. Connor have been 
authorised to raise additional at Galveston. 

DisBaNDED vVOLUNTEERS.—The disbanded Gun- 
men of West Feliciuna, La., held a meeting at the 
court house of that parish on the 28th ult. After 
providing for the distribution of the property of the 
company, a series of resolutions were passed, ex- 
pressing great dissatisfaction at the course of the 
sorry government, which has been so unjust to 

en. Gaines, Col. Lafayette Saunders, and them- 
selves, besides, d2mpening the patriotic ardor of the 


they had been regularly received into service—were, | 
in good faith, entitled to a place in one of the regi-| 
ments—but that Gov. Ford had swindled them out of | 
it. Captain A. repeated the charge, and concluded , 
his speech amidst the deafening cheers of the mult:- 
tude. There is something rather mysterious about 
the rejection of Capt. A.’s company, and there are 
not wanting persous who suspect that favoritism is at 
the bottom of it. I understand that Gov. Ford ac- 
counts for the rejection of the Clark company, by 
saying, that while he was in St. Louis receiving com 
panies, his secretary was receiving them at Spring- 
field, and upon comparing notes with his secretary, 
it was found that between them they had got too 
inany companies, and they were obliged to strike 
some of them off the list. This may be allso, for it 
would be, indeed, mortifying to suspect a governor of 
prevarication; but it so happens that the Clark volun- 
teers were received and registered in the office of state 
at Springfield, on the 9th of June, and ina letter 
signed by Gov. Ford, of date 11th of June, and pub- 
lished in your paper, he acknowledges that he had re. 
ceived the company from Clark. 

Captain Archer’s men marched from the Wabash 
on the 2\st of June, at 2 P. M., and arrived at Alton 
at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 26th. Captain 





Archer 1s an old and well tried soldier—was an offi- 


in journals of that state to the follow ing effec: 

The Boonsville Observer says: “It is now generally 
known that Col. Price, of Chariton county, one cf 
our representatives in congress, has left his seat in 
that body and come out to Missouri, with autix rity 
from the government to raise a regiment of mounteg 
men and to take command of the same. This fuct 
has been published by all the papers, and sufficiently 
commented upon without any further remark from 
us. We would only add to what has already been 
said, that so far as oar knowledge extends, there jg 
but one feeling pervading the community; and that q 
feeling of the deepest indignation, at the attempt 
which is made to wrest from the people a right guar. 
anteed to them by the laws of the country. We ad. 
mire the spirit manifested by the volunteers of this 
county. ne of a company raised here to go on the 
Santa Fe expedition, commussione€ to make applica. 
tion to the proper authorities to be received into this 
service, was told that the company would be receiy. 
ed only on condition of a pledge to support Colone| 
Price for the command of the regiment of which 
that company should form a part. The condition 
was at once declined; ani the design of going into 
the sevice relinquished altogether, unless events 
should transpire which shall change the state of 
things. This we were glad to hear. We rejoice to 


cer in the war of 1812, and in the Black Hawk war, | see our fellow citizens manifest a spirit which will 
and has resided thirty years in Illinois. The citizens | not permit them to submit to such an insult. Gal. 





greater portion of Louisiana. They protest against 


it as mortifying to their own feelings, and— 


Resolved, That we, the comgany of West Felici- 
ana Volunteer Mounted Gunmen, in offering our ser- 
vices to our country in the hour of danger, and ask- 
ing to be marched immediately to the assistance of 
our gallant army upon the Rio Grande, performed 
an act alike demanded by the occasion and. the duty 
we owed our noble parish. - 

Resolved, That in the acceptance of our services 
by Major General Edmund P. Gaines, and in orga- 
nizing and equipping ourselves at our own expense, 
by virtue of his request, we had a right to the re- 
spectful consideration of the general government. 

Resolved, That in countermanding the orders of 
Gen. Gaines, and rejecting our proffered services, 
the war department has committed an act of injus- 
tice to that gallant officer, and dampened the patri 
otic ardor of a large number of the citizens of Lou- 
isiana. 

Resclved, That the depariment in accepting re- 
cently the services of similar troops from other por- 
tions of the Unian, and rejecting these of our volun- 
teer companies, which had been for many weeks or- 

anized and ready to take up the line of march, ex- 
Fibited a partiality unworthy the spirit which should 
now animate every patriot bosom, and disrespectful 
to us. 

Resolved, That we solemnly protest against the 
action of the department, as not only mortifying to 
our own feelings, but calculated to check that patri- 
otic and active zea), which in times of danger makes 
us one people. 

Resolved, That we have the utmost confidence in 
the military skill and judgment of General Gaines, 
that in him we recognize a brave, gallant, and effi- | 
cient officer; a sincere, devoted, and patriotic citi- 
zen, eminently deserving our thanks and those of his 
country for his active zeal in the present emergency. 


' 
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of Clark, on his departure as captain of the volun- | 


teers, presented him with a sword, sash, &c. He 1s 
a plain, old tashioned, unassuming man, of sterling 
worth. He isa democrat in practice—a whig im prin- 
ciple. He is now a volunteer in Capt. Bissell’s com- 
pany, oS a private soldier. His excellency sat in his 


roum and heard Col. Archer’s speech, and the plau-| 


dits which followed it. 
Troops are constantly arriving. 


Twenty seven 
companies are in. In haste, yours, 


[As some allusion is made tu Capt. Archer’s pol- 


writer of the above letter is a thorough going demo- 
crat.—St. Louis Rep. | 

Jowa VOLUNTEERS.—A requisition has been made 
by the president on the governor of lowa, for cne 
company of volunteers, in addition to the regiment 
called for from that territory. This company is to 
be stationed at Fort Atkinson, where they will pro- 
bebly remain for one year. Captain James M. Mor- 
gan is in command; Ist lieut.. J. H. McKinney; 2d, 
D. S. Wilson. 


Commander of the Iowa volunteers.—The Burlington 
Haw k—Eye says: “We understand, a few days since, 
not knowing anything about the feeble state of Ex- 
Governor Chambers’ health, Governor Clarke visit- 
ed Col. Chambers at bis delightful country seat, for the 
sole purpose of offering him, without any solicitation 
on the part of any person, the commane of the regi- 
ment of lowa volunteers with the well deserved 
complimentary remark, that if Col. Chambers would 
accept it, he, Gov. Clarke, had no doubt about the 
regiment bein¥ filled up in forty eight hours after it 
is known thatthe ex-governor was to be its com- 
mander. When Goy. Clarke had seen for himself 
that the illness and feebleness of his predecessor ut 
terly prohibited the acceptance of the offer, he ex- 





ILLINOIS VoLUNTEERS.—The Ist regiment of IIli- | 
nois volunteers, now at Alton, under the command | 
of Col. J. J. Hardin, hus teen fully organized, by | 
the election of Wm. Weathertord, of Jacksonville, | 
as lieutenant colone), and Wm. B. Warren, of the | 
same place, as major. | 

A letter from Alton, dated on Saturday evening 
Jast, informs us that all the companies comprising 
the three regiments of Illinois, except four, had ar. | 
rived at the encampment and been mustered into | 
service. The companies yet behind ar2 to come! 
from the southern counties: Gallatin, Fulaski, Pope, | 
and Wayne. The company from Gallatin passed up | 
on Saturday night last. [St. Louis Rep. 


Officers. —The board of officers, to whom was re- | 
ferred the question of rank between Col. Baker and | 
Gen. Hardin, have decided in favor of Hardin.— | 
The question of rank between Majors Morrison and | 
Trail has been decided in favor of the former. 

[ St. Louis Era. | 


Correspondence of the St. Louis Republican. | 
FRANKLIN HOUSE, ALTON, June 27, 11 o’clock, a. M. 
A very rare scene has just come off in front of the 
Franklin bouse. Captain W. B. Archer marched 
the Clark county volunteers from their quarters and 
halted them in front of the hotel. Capt. A., before 
dismissing them made some very pertinent remarks 








pressed much sincere regret.” 

On the above the St. Louis Republican remarks— 
“Such action on the part of Gov. Clarke is deserv- 
ing of ail the praise, as judicious, wise and magnan- 
imous. Col, Cuambers was a brilliant officer of the 
last war, and, on the elevation of his companivun in 
arms, Gen. Harrison, to the presidency, he was ap- 
pointed governor of lowa, which office he held until 
Mr. Polk succeeded to the presidency.” 


~_. 


Missouri voLUNTEERS.—No little excitement has 
been produced in Missouri, in respect to the appoint. 
ment of officers for the volunteers called for from 
that state. Jt appears that Col. Price, one of the 
representatives in congress, has reached that state, 
for the purpose of raising and organizing a regiment 
of mounted men, of which he is to have the com- 
mand, as assured from the war department. Other 
principal officers of the regiment are also indicated, 
The Missourians take fire at this innovation of their 
rights, as they conceive; maintaming that the volun- 
teers of that state have by the state laws, a right to 
choose their own officers. This it is true, will ina 
certain way be considered, but not in such a way as 
is agreeable to a certain portion of the Missourians. 
It is plainly intimated that one condition on which 
volunteers will be accepted and mustered into sér- 
vice, is, that they will vote to elect Col. Price and 
said officers to the command. The St. Louis Repub- | 





Pr bya tay ogy /command of a regiment of volunteers. 
tical principles, we think it proper to say, that the | 








lant and patriotic, ever ready to pour forth their 
heart’s blood in defence of their country against a 
foreign foe, the citizens of Cooper are equally prompt 
to resist the aggressions of domestic tyranny. We 
verily belicve that Colonel Price will not be able to 
raise a regiment. ‘The people of Sitssouri will not 
submit to such dictation—they are made of a differ. 
ent material.”’ 


A new specimen of the “freedom of elections.”’—Col, 
Price, it is reported, bas come home to obtain the 
A strange 
rumor is abroad respecting this marceuvre. Jt is said 
that Mr. Butler, of Marion county, tendered the ser. 
vices of three fine companies from that county, and 
was informed by the aid of the governor that they 
would be accepted, if they would agree to the elec. 
tion of Steriing Price as colonel, D. D. Mitchell as 
lieutenant colonel, and Wm. Gilpin as major, and 
that if they would not agree to that selection of ofl 
cers they would not be received. [St. Louis Amer. 


The Hannibal Journal says: ‘*We feel warranted 
in saying that the companies above alluded to (and 
we have conversed with some of the principal offi. 
cers) will not submit to the restrictions thus alteipt- 
ed to be palmed on them—in their present organiza- 
tion at least. Volunteer companies, battalions, aud 
regiments, have, ever since the military system has 
been established in this government, had the privi- 
lege and right, as guaranteed to them by the usage 
and jaws of this free republic. of electing their own 
officers, and the regiments heretofore organized 
have, accordingly, exercised that right; but in this 
instance it would be interred that the regiment has 
nol the material to make brave or judicious otbcers, 
or that the men composing it have vot the Judgment 
or discretion to make the selection, but that they 
must be appointed What absurdity—direct dictay 
tion without the shadow of right—witbout any real 
power. Its parallel is not ta be found in the annals 
of American military history, down to the present 
period. The next thing we may look for will be the 
appointment of our township constables, coruners, 
&c. We cannot think that there 1s a citizen 0: Mis- 
souri, who is willing to volunteer in the service of 
his country, that will for a moment submit to an) 
such dictation or assumption of power. If they al® 
not permitted to choose their own officers they cer: 
tainly will not turn out.” 


The Palmyra (Mo.) Courier says: “It is now posi 
tively ascertuined that an additional thousand volud: 
teers for Santa Fe will be accepted trom Missout!. 
There bas, however, been no regular call upon the 
state for that number: but the privilege to te, 
regiment of one thousand volunteers, has been te 
pated to certain men, who are to act as ee, 
The individuals are, Sterling Price, of Chariton, & 
colonel; D. D. Mitchell, of St. Louis, lieut. ae 
Wa. Gilpin, of Jacksun, and ‘I bomes Price, of VO" 
majors. No complaint is made of these inen oor 
cers; byt many object 1o the mude of their atta! > 
command. [t is greatly repugnant to the 209m 4 
feelings of our citizens to be denied the right onl 
lectiug their own officers, as they have been a nat 
tomed to do. In consequence of this feeling, nana 
disposition 18 manilested to volunteer. prirconce 
cannot approve the manner in whicb these 
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Missouri refused a privilege that thousands in other | 


states are eager to accept, because a condition is al- 
tached that they are to receive as officers men whose 
exertions and influence doubtiess obtained for them 
{hat privilege. ! 

Gen. Willock having returned from Jefferson city 
with an assurance that one or two companies would 
be received from this division, has, with his usual 
promptitude and energy, set about raising a compa- 
ny. His headquarters are at the Missouri house, 
where persons wishing to volunteer may enroll their 
names. The general expects to be off in eight or 
ten days, and has expressed a determination to go 
whether he gets a company or not. As his company 
js, however, rapidly filling up, those wishing to join 
had better report themsevies immediately.” 


Thomas L. Price, of Jefferson city, who was 
designated to take the command of a battalion of ar- 
tillery in the same way Col. S. Price was designated 
for the regiment, has abandoned the project, assign- 
ing olber engagements as the reason for this course. 

{St. Louis Republican. 


the Palmyra Whig says: ‘If Col. Price, or Colonel 
anybody else, wanis to get command of a regiment 
to Santa Fe, we will tej! him how to go about it, we 
mean the way it would suit the boys in this section 
of the state. When they beat up for volunteers, let 
him be the first to enrol his name asa private, and say 
tothe boys that he intends to go, office or no office.— 
After his enrollment, if he has any merit as a com- 
mander, let him show it by his acts. The peopie 


have quite discrimination enough to find it out. It} 


he is competent to go through all the regimental! 
evolutions, he can have an opportunity of displaying 
his military tactics. In that case it will not be ne- 
cessaty for him and those connected with him, to 
forestal public opinion. It looks too much like dic- 
lation for him to say to the volunteers before they 


are mustered into the service, *‘I am lo be the colonel, | 


or you can’t join my regiment; J am authorised to 
raise a regiment, and if you join it, it is with the ex- 
press understanding you are to vote for we for colo- 
nel.” Pray, Col. Price, who authorised you to raise 
aregimentof men? ‘The president has no authority 
for doing it; and it is not at all probable that the act- 
ing governor, Young, would so far overlook the laws 
of the state as to give it. That authority lies with 
the people alone, and nu power can divest thei of 
it. But the war spirit is up, and the colonel has 
been beaten in his district for a nomination for con- 
gress, and he is now on the Iuokout for more 
“spoil.” He should be content with his eight dol- 
lars a day and ‘‘roast beef,” for the remainder of the 
session, and sit in his arm chair and oceasjonally say 
aye Or no, as his superiors may tell hiu. 

The effect, morally, of this unlawful act, will be 
bad. ‘lhe example set is pernicious. If Col. Price 
succeeds in this movement, what will keep others 
from doing the same thing? If the militia Jaw of the 
slate is to be disregarded, then we wall have military 
aspirants springing up in every valley aud on every 
hill top in the state. Nothing will be heard in the 
land but ‘wars and rumors of wars.’ Every tyro in 
the land who has ever jooked into “Macomb,” will 
turn his reap-hook into a sabre. If Col. Price suc- 
ceeds in raising his regiment without any disappro 
batiun shown by the public, we cannot -ee ws hy oth 
ers May not do the same thing. It the mualitary spirit 
aid eulhusiasm once reigns supreme in our favored 
land, it will be fearful to contemplate, and may 
shuke the very foundations of our glorious republic. 

There is a right and a wr ng way to call for vol- 
unteers, as well as lor everythiag else. Ii the presi- 
dent wants volunteers jor the defence of our coun- 
Wy, let hin: make the proper cali on the governor of 
‘4 Slale--ihen let ihe governor «ake the necessary 
requisition on Gen, Wiliuck, and our word for it. the 


M4ih division will come to the rescue wiih hearts | 


Willing and hands ready to do their duty. But such 
A Cali as this we hope will be passed by unheeded, or 
" holiced at ali, jaughed to scorn, as i comes with- 
Oul precedent, or the shadow of law to support It.— 
tis uerely the ipse dizit of a few aspirants, and has 


© S.nClion ana #ppicvation of a lew politicians in 
and about W @shiingion city. 


L. H. Simms, esq., the “soft” member of congress 


seuiny Soulliwest purtof the state, bas come home, 
mith e home in a few days, su says Rumor, and 
resiuves waking an effort, ke Col. Pi ice, to raise a 

: * Ut Ol muunted men for the Sapta Fe service. 
matey oy the movement in Col. Frice, aad asa 
C wie hibuee we shall condemn it mm Siams.— 
pone: © en We Oppose, but the usurpation of 
atiempled over the people. Let m come 


from 
Wiah what source int way, sucu dictation shall meet 
OUF Opposition. 
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picked” out, oe would suppose it to be true. We 
think it hardly possible that any “picked”? men could 
be “picked” up in this part of the country.” 

ALABAMA YOLUNTEERS.—The regitnent encamped 
near Mobile elected their officers on the 27th ult.— 
Joun R. Corres, a private in the Jackson county 
company was elected colonel; Richard G. Earl, cap- 
tain of the company from Benton county, leutenant 
colonel; Geo. Bryan, of the Tallapoosa volunteers. 
major. The regiment embarked from Mobile on the 
29ih for Point lsabel. 

THE DETACHMENT OF MaryLanp AND District oF 
CoLuMBIA VOLUNTEERS, Which recently left Alexan 
dria in the steamer Massachusetts, the New Orieans 





| 15 daysand disembarked. 

Nortw Caro.ina voLunteers.—The Releigh Re- 
gister states, that about ForRTY companies had ten 
dered their services, and as ten companies only were 
required from that state, that number had to be 
drafted from the whole that offerred. One out of ev- 
ery four drew prizes from the wheel used for the 
purpose. 





—_— 


volunteers left Cincinnati on the nightol the 10th 
inst., on board two steamboats, for New Orleans.— 


| All the Ohio volunteers are now on their way to the 
| Rio Grande. 





REGISTER—JULY 18, 1846—GENERAL WORTH. 


| Bulletin of the 8th states, had arriveu at Brazos in | 


Onto voLunreers.—Col, Morgan’s regiment of 


jo the best of my abilities | have sought to serve 
you and the country. If there is any form or manner 
| in which out of authority | can serve you, it 1s hard. 
| ly necessary to soy with what alserity | shall be al- 
, Waysat your commamd. At the eariiest moment 
| when you feel assured that no conflict is at hand or in 
| prospective, | shail be much gratified by being allow- 
/ed to retire and NoT BEFORE. I remain, General, 
very truly yours, 
| W. J. WORTH, Brigadier General. 
| To General Taylor, &c., &c. 


| After reaching Point Isabel, Genera) Worth ad- 
dressed the following letter to Gen. Taylor; 

Point Isabel, Brazos Santiago, 13th of April, 1846. 

Generat: Major Munroe has advised me of your 

communication of yesterday. I have been detained 
here by stress of weather and shall be probably for 
several days. I need not say that my services are 
entirely at your command at any time, place or mo- 
iment. | remain, General, with highest respect, your 
| obedient servant, 
W. J. WORTH, Brigadier General. 
| To Brig. Gen. Tayitor, commanding, &c. 


| To which Gen. Taylor responded on the 14th of 
| April, as follows: 

| Headquarters, Army of Occupation, 

| Camp near Matamoros, April 14th, 1846. 

| Gewnerau: Your esteemed letter of yesierday’s 
date was duly received, and [sincerely thank you 
‘for the offer of your services. Had we been at- 


E ; | tacked as there was a decided probability that such 
Kentucky votunteers.—Orders have been re-| would be the case from the other side, I would glad- 
ceived prot Washington, € hanging the oman ry ly avail myself of them, as I know your head, heart, 
. ons his er . a OW R yl — ey G. ‘| and hand would have been with us even to the death, if 
embar this Aiporen. vad Le sew? oe opto 4 necessary, in such a contingency. When | wrote to 
Taylor. The Hy meguenecbtligersrpanigy re Orle ee Col | Major Munroe the other day, General Ampudia had 
been chartered lo carry them to J - Orleans. “Ol. | just reached Matamoros with a small reinforcement 
Tondatng orseicog arhih domeoctt. Roupasian plasbaie | eaen ens cee. Ne. conteatils SoS elanan ar 
ay nes, 5 PRES FEES P ered all Americans in the eity’ to jeave for Victo- 
equipage will be got ready. They will proceed from | pig one hundred and filty piles in the interior, in 
here to Mempbis—by water, if transportation can be | twenty-four hours; and the next day notified me to 
a = Ap ena th gine pos gi Paonia i ‘leave for the ot bank of the Nueaes, also in twen- 
om Memphis, they wil take up their marcn Dy | ty.four hours. In case of my not doing so war would 
land through A:kansas. ‘This information ts efficial. | he the result. [informed him that | had been or- 
[Louisville Journal. |dered by my government to take and occupy a posi- 
enon | tit) On the leit of the Rio Grande, which | had done 
BREVET BRIGADIER GEN. WORTH. and from which I could not recede, except by orders 

| from the same quarter that brought me here. The 

ry Ta i movement in question, it was expected by my go- 
without profound regret for the fate to which this aa wast Ae’ ort 1iherty fo | 4, 9 “. hereit ¥ ‘ 
gi 'his, he was fully at liberty to make it otherwise at any 

one of the most efficient and distinguished officers | moment he might see fit to do so; in which case he 
that belongs to our army, has been subjected? | would be responsible for all the consequences result- 
The services anny by General Worth 1° final. | ing from the same; since which } have heard nothing 
y PP Ky ag <4 Ps ~ Fara bp gree ‘further from him, and I imagine J will not, except in 
eminoles 10 # lorida, ha ully prepare © PUBIC | the way of protests, remonsirances, &c.—at any raie un- 
mind throughout the country ord wad exhibition of the at my communication can go to the city of Mexico, 
same military Be te captlaray —_ field, = me vf | be acted un there, and the measures to be pursued 
another war. This expectation for a time was fully | prowing out of it received at Matamoros, net any- 


realized. General Worth left Florida in Septem- | thing stronger than paper bulletins will be received 


ber jast with his regiment, and was amongst the first | by us. At the same time | must be, if possible fully 
upon the ground of Corpus Christi, in command of | prepared, at all mes to meet any event or occur- 
the first brigade, consisting of twelve companies Of| rences which may arise. Under this state of things, 


artillery, the 8th regiment of infantry, and Dun- | could potask you to return. The weaiher here 


can’s battery On the march from thence to the Rio | Jing you left bas been wretched, and from present 


idei Norte, when the Mexican forces threatened to | appearances will continue so for some time, which 
| dispute the passage of Ge heral Taylors army at the | has made us all quite miserable. I presume it was 
|Colorady River, General Worth led the advance Of | no better at Point Isabel; if so you must have had 
‘the gallant light companies, in face of a dense cha- | anything but a comfortable time of it there We 
pRexrals Uircugh water four feet deep, and 110 yards) jaye heard nothing certain as regards the fate of 
| vide, whiist the Mexican artillery, unlimbered, with | Gross, Washing that matters at Washington Wey 
| port fires Jit, occupied ihe opposiie bank. It was pe so arranged as to do away the necessity of your 
{General Worth, who, with his own hands, frst) peqying from’ the service, 4 remain with respect 
| hoisted the American flag on the banks of the Rio} ang esteem your obedient servant, 

| Grande, in the face of the enemy’s forces posted at 
|Matamoros, whilst the Americans loudly cheered | 
the waying emblem of their pation. | vie 

' 


It was curing the quiet which for some lime suc-| = Phis correspondence closes by General Worth’s 
ceeded ibe occupation of the post last mentioned, that! jetter in answer to.Gen. ‘Taylor, dated April 16th. 
' General Worth received the moertitying intelligence, | Point Isabel, 2 o'clock P. M. 


tliat he bad been superceded in rank, by an arrange: | April 16th, 1846. 
ment announced trom the war deparument, | Genepat: | am this moment in receipt o: your 
Sharing sully in the opinion which General Taylor) ging aud obliging favor of the 14th, and shall, in half 
| muhifestly cplerlaimed al that period, that no serious an hour, embark with a heart lessened in some de- 
hostile Gemunsirations would ve allempled for sume gree of its oppressive burden. | congratylate you 
lime by the Mexicans, General Worth deemed iti couthe turn of events. ‘The enemy has now fired 
| due to bimsell as oh officer, lo demonstrate his sen- his gun, and wall surrender the boundary ag submis- 
| sibility to such ah alfangement as\had been Order-| sively as he professed the determination to resist.— 
ed. He therefore addressed the following letier tO Your duties will be those of pacification; the mure 
Gen. Taylor. agreeable, because more conformable to the policy 
Headquarters, 1si brigade, /ol our government. Would to Gud | could go bet- 
Army of Occupation, April 2d, 1346. | ter assured of the fate of Cross. 1 strongly inciine 
GENERAL: Tbe veaier vi your despatches tas ieft, to the belief that Canales’ people, acting on the sug- 
and 4 caunol per mil a moment to puss befure pregs- | gestio.s of Carabajal, may have laid a snare for 
| ipg upon your kind consideration the hope thal you | hum, in the hope that it might provoke you to com- 

















Z. TAYLOR. 
To Gen. Worth, U. 8. army, Point Jsavei. 
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mence hostilities. Reeollect what [ reportad to you |I possess a very delicate scent, and smell things, es- 
of the language which the latter addressed to me | pecially of the rat species, at an immense distance. 
alter his parting with you at Poit Isabel. It is pos- | So, when | read these articles in the Times, I smelt 
sibie | may go to Washington as you advise. thein—-smelt the beaver that was in them! and, the 
Wishing you all success and honor, I remain, Ge- | scent coming upon me very strong, | was struck 
neral, very truly yours. W.J. WORTH. | with an idea. It wa the same thot struck the wor- 
To General Taruor. thy Dr. Primrose the second time he met the accom- 
— plished Ephraim Jenkinson, and heard from him a 
General Worth repaired to Washington. The | second rehearsal of his Greek learning on the cos- 
day after his arrival information was received that|mogony or creation of the world. ‘Pardon me, 
hostilities had commenced on the Rio Grande.— |sir, said the doctor, for interrupting so much learn- 
His letter and that of General Jones show that he | ing, but I think I have heard all this before.” The 
was as prompt now as he had ever been, in a ser- |apparition of the fair, with all the catastrophe of 
vice of thirty-three years to repair to his coun |the colt and blackberry, immediately rose upon the 
try’s standard—which sentiment was understood | mental vision of the learned commentator on San- 
and appreciated by the president of the United | coniathon, Manetho, Lucullus, Ocanus, and Berosus. 
States. Seeing he was caught, he confessed: for Jenkinson 
wine had some redeeming points about him, and never 
Gen. W. writes as follows to the adjutant general: | lied when there was no use in it. He confessed the 
Washington city, May 9th, 1846. whole; and the doctor’s ‘tidea” received the seal of 
6 o'clock, P. M. its confirmation from his candor. In like manner, 
Sir: Reliable information which | have this mo-|{[ must beg the pardon of the editor of the Times, 
ment received from tbe head quarters of the army in | with the suggestion that I have seen all this Utrecht 
front of Matamoros, makes it not only a duty, but | learning before; that it is an old acquaintance of 
accords with my inclination to request permission to | mine; all familiar to me from the time that Presi 
withdraw my resignation, and that I be ordered or | dent Jefferson’s governor of Lousiana drove the 
permitted forthwith to return to, and take command | British traders across the line of Utrecht—across 
of the troops from which I was separated on the 7th | 49—and kept them there, regardless of all their cries 
of April, by order No. 42, Army of Occupation. [| and lamentations. I recognised this old acquaintance 
am, sir, with high respect, &c., &c. in these new articles inthe Times—nothing changed 
W. J. WORLH, Brigaiier General. | in spirit, only in form. 
To Gen. Jones, Adjutant General. The earl of Selkirk, and his associate sufferers, in 
= forensic language, confessed and avoided; that 1s to 
Adjutant General’s Office, say, they admitted the line of Utrecht, but plead its 
Washington, May 9ih, 1846. abrogation by war, and its supersedeas by the con- 
Genera: | have submitted to the secretary of | sent and connivance of the Spaniard; but the new 
war your letter of this afternoon’s date, in which | articles, improved by the intrepidity, if not by the 
for reasons stated, you request that your resignation | profundity of Greenhow’s book, (accredited as it is 
recently tendered, may be recalled, and you may be | on this floor by the senator from Michigan,) boldly 
ordered or permitted forthwith to return to, and take take the short cut to the object, and now deny, out 
command of the troops from which you were sepa. | and out, what was confessed and avoided before.— 
rated on the 7th of April, by order No. 42, Army of | In other respects, the Times articles now are the 
Occupation. /memorials of the British fur traders at the epoch of 
The motives which prompt this course on your | the acquisition of Louisiana, and the expulsion of 
part are fully appreciated; and I am directed to say | these traders from it by virtue of the Utrecht line of 
that your request is complied with. You will there- | 49. And now [I want to ask the senator from Mi- 
fore repair without delay to General Taylor’s head | chigan, (Mr. Cass,) if, at seeing himself thus ap. 
quarters, and report tohim accordingly. Lam,very plauded by the London Times, he does not feel 
respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, | tempted, like the Athenian of old at seeing himself 
B. JONES, Adjutant General. | applauded by a rabble he despised, to turn round to 
To Brevet Brigadier Gen. W. J. Worth, | his friends, and ask what he had done amiss to bring 
U.S. Army, Washington, D. C. 'this applause upon him? (Mr. Cass nodded assent. ) 
je | 1 can tell him what he has done amiss: he has taken 
ve | the British fur traders’ side of the Jine of Utrecht. 
Gen. Worth throughout evinced no disposition 0 And as for the editor of the Times, if he wishes 
avoid duty, but anxious to have a question settled | jisnt on the subject, | can refer him to the authentic 
that was almost creating a mutiny in the camp—he | sourees of information just at his hand, namely: the 
repaired to Washington determined not to be the | king’s map, with the Utrecht line upon it, as well as 
cause of dissension im the face of the enemy, be-| ihe Mine boundary line upon it, (all written im the 
lieving too, as he had good cause, “(hat nothing oi King’s own hand,) which so marvellously disap- 
stronger would occur than paper bulletins,” as €X- | jared from the foreign office at the time of the 
pressed by General Taylor. But when the first ru- | asiburton treaty; and also to the thin quarto, with 
mor of a collision reached Washington city, Gen. | peg edges, printed at the corner of St. Martin’s 
Worth sacrificing everything, disregarding that so | 7 ane, Charing Cross, London, Anno Domini 
depressing to a soldier’s spirit, withdrew his resig- MpCCLill, prepared by Thomas Jeffreys, Esq., 
nation, repaired instantly to the camp on the Rio | geographer to the Prince of Wales, and intended for 
Grande, where he now is, in line, ready to lead our | the instruction of the heir apparent of the dominions 
armies to Mexico, which he is abundantly able tO | whose: boundsries: ‘he wae defining to him. Upon 
do, combining the rare qualities of diplomati-t (ap- | Jenkins? principle, the Times editor should confess, 
preciating and understanding the peculiar features | ater seeing this map of George the Third, and this 
of our government,)with that of a soldier—well | geography, in which the king studied the boundaries 
tried in many an open field, and bearing upon his | of iis guminions. 


' pas hic ith Li ith the | ' , , 
bovy.marka.of theenemy which wit, live with the | This bit of rubbish being removed from my path, 1 
‘now go on with my subject. 


history of those glorious achievements, ever com- | 

manding the admiration of the Ametican people, | °°) 5”. ‘ , 

as well as the consideration and respect of the | The value of the country—I mean the Columbia 
| river and its valley—(i must repeat the limitation 

world. every time, lest | be carried up to 54 degrees 40 min- 


— _ —-—— | Utes,)—has been questioned on this floor and else- 


SPE EC H O F MR. BENTON, where. Jt has been supposed to be of little value— 
(hardly worth the possession, much less the acquisi- 


____ | tion; and treated rather as a burden to be got rid of, 
: than as a benefit to be preserved. This is a great 
JN SENATE, MAY 28, 1846—ON THE OREGON QUESTION: | error and one that only prevails on this side of the 
{ Concluded from page 239.] | water; the British know better; and if they held a 
Me. Presipent: In the progress of my speech I | tithe of our title, they would fight the world tor 
find another little bit of rubbish in my path, just | what we depreciate. it is not a worthless country, 
thrown into it irom the other side of the sea—from but one of immense value, and that under many as- 
London—which | must clear away before I proceed | pects, and will be occupied by others, to our injury 
jt is in the form of an article in the Lon- | and annoyance, if not by ourselves for our own be- 
cy see newspaper. A friend has just sent me | nefit and protection. Forty years ago it was written 
. numbers of that paper, in which a furious war | by Humboldt, that the banks of the Columbia pre- 
eed upon the Utrecht line of 49 degrees, mo- | sented the only situation on the northwest coast of 
5 


i sational debate which took place America fit for the residence of a civilized people. 
eee saan toro paonatie ago, and in which | Experience has confirmed the truth of this wise re- 
th tor from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) and myself mark. All the rest of the coast, from the Straits 

e sena of Fuca out to New Archangel, (and nothing but | 


in which the existence or DOD- | : 
were speakers, and in contestation. |a fur trading post there,) remains a vacant waste, 














OF MISSOURI. 











r that i as t ointof 
existence, of that line was Be p from Michi- | abandoned since the quarrel of Noutka Sound, and | 


Tj : ith the senator : ‘ ' 
ho: Times hoe. par! 82 ct the usual quantity ‘become the derelict of nations. The Columbia only | 


carries | is subje . 
gan, and carries into his subj Mr. President, that ‘invites a possessor; and for that possession, saga: | 


of his fiery zeul. It so happens 
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5 
cious British diplomacy, has been long weavings its 
web. It is not a worthless possession; but valuable 
under many and large aspects; to the consideration 
of some of which I now proceed. 


It is valuable, both as a country to be inhabiteg 
and as a position to be held and defended. [ speak. 
it, first, as a position, commanding the North Pacific 
Ocean, and overlooking the eastern coast of Asia,— 
The North Pacific is a rich sea, and 1s already the 
seat of a great commerce: British, French, Ameri. 
ean, Russian, and ships of other nations frequent it, 
Our whaling ships over it: our ships of war go there 
to protect our interest; and, great as that interes; 
now is, it is only the beginning. Futurity will de. 
velope an immense, and various commerce on that 
sea, of which the far greater part will be Amer. 
can. That commerce, neither in the merchant Ships 
which carry it on, or in the military marine which 
protects it, can find a port, to call its own, within 
twenty thousand miles of the field of its operations, 
The double length of the two Americas has to be 
run—a stormy and tempestuous cape to be doubled— 
to find itself in a port of its own country: while here 
lies one in the very edge of its field, ours by right, 
ready for use, and ample for every purpose of refuge 
and repair, protection and domination. Can we turn 
our backs upon it? and in turning the back, deliver 
itup to the British? Insane and suicidal would be 
the fatal act! 


To say nothing of the daily want of such a port 
in time of peace, its want in time of war becomes 
ruinous. Commodore Porter has often told me that, 
with protection from batteries in the mouth of the 
Columbia, he never would have put himself ina 
condition to be attacked under the weak or collusive 
guns of a neutral port. He has told me that, with 
such a port for the reception of his prizes, he would 
not have sunk in the ocean, or hid in islands where 
it was often found, the three millions of British pro- 
perty captured in his three years’ daring and daunt- 
less cruise. Often has he told me, that with such a 
port at his hand, he would never have been driven 
to spill upon the waters that oil, for the want of 
which, as a member of the British parliament said, 
London had burnt darkly—had been in the dark— 
fora whole year. What happened to Commodore 
Porter and his prizes—what happened to all our 
merchant ships, driven trom the North Pacific dur- 
ing the war—all this to happen again upon a far 
larger scale, is but half the evil of turomg our backs 
now upon this communding position; for, to do so, is 
to deliver it into the hands of a power that knows 
the value of positions—the four quarters of the 
globe, and our own coasts attest that—and has her 
eye onthisone. The very year after the renewal of 
the delusive convention of 1818—in the year 1819— 
a master ship carpenter was despatched from Lon- 
don to Fort Vancouver, to begin there the repair of 
vessels, and even the construction of small ones; and 
this work has been going on ever since. She resists 
our possession! If we abandon, she will retain!— 
And her wooden wails, bristling with cannon, and 
issuing from the wouth of the Columbia, will give 
the law to the North Pacific, permitting our ships to 
sneak about in time of peace—sinking, seizing oF 
chasing them away in time of war. As a position, 
then, and if nothing but a rock, or desert point, 
the possession of the Columbia is invaluable to us; 
and it becomes our duty to maintain it at all haa 
ards, 


Agriculturally the value of the country is greal; 
and, to understand it in al! its extent, this large 
country should be contemplated under its different 
divisions—the threefold natural geographical div! 
sions under which its presents itself; the maritime, the 
middie, and the mountain districts. 


The maritime region—the fertile part of it—is the 
long valley between the Cascade and the coast rau 
ges of mountains, extending from the head of the 
Wah-lah-math, near the latitude 42 degrees, to the 
Straits of Fuca, near latitude 49. In this pour | 
lies the rich tide water region of the Columbia, 
the Wah-lah-math river on the south, and the ae 
liske, and the Olympic district on the north. +t , 
a valley of near five hundred miles long, north ap 
south, above one hundred wide; rich io soil, grass, 
and timber—sufficient of itself to constitute a respee™ 
able state, and now the seat of the British is 
cial and military post of Vancouver, and of the 
great farming establishment of Nisqually. 


The middle district from the Caseade range 
near the base of the Rocky Mountains, ts mn 4 


called desert, and which, in the imagin ~- 
many, has given character to the whole —.. 
In some respects it is a desert—barren —* wtb 
sprinkled with sandy plains—melancholy hee 
sombre aspect of the gloomy arlemisia—an oe 
late from volcanic rocks, through the Sant 
which plunge the headlung streams. But this 
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has its redeeming points—much water—grass— | ample, rich, and elevated region leem- | “All ¢} acities of this harbor are weli known 
many oases—mouwntains capped with snow, to re-| ed, by those unacquainted the farthest west, ¢ british yften have their government vessels 
fresh the air, the land, and the eye—biooming vsl-| be, andto he f nd frozen do- | sur times that [know and nevet 


levs—a clear sky, pure air, and a supreme salubri- | 
ty. It is the hove of the horse! found there wild in 
all the perfection of his first nature—beautiful and 
feet—fiery and docile—patient, enduring, and affec- 
tionate. Gen. Clark has told me, that of the one 
hundred and seventy horses which he and Lewis ob- 
tained, he had never seen the match in any equal 
number; and he had seen the finest which the sport- 
ing course, or the warlike parade, had exhibited in 
Virginia. Itis the home of that horse—the horse 
of Persia—which gallops hie eighty miles a day— 
swimming the rivers as he comes to them—finds his 
own food at night, the hoof scraping away the snow 
when it hides the grass—gallops his eighty miles 
again the next day; and so on through a long and 
healthy life; carrying his master in the chase, or the 
fight; circumventing the game, and pursuing the foe, 
with the intelligence of reason and the fidelity of 
friendship. General Clark has informed me that it 
was necessary to keep a scout ahead, to drive away 
the elk and buffalo, at the sight of which all the 
horses immediately formed for the chase, the loose 
ones dashing off to surround and circumvent the 
game. The old hunters have also told me their 
marvellous stories about these horses, and that in 
war and hunting they had more sense than people, 
and as much courage, and loved it.as well. The 
country that produces such horses must also produce 
men and cattle, and al! the inferior animals; and 
must have many beneficent attributes to redeem it 





from the stigma of desolation. 
The mountain division has its own peculiar fea 


bench is seen—three hundred miles long, fifty miles 
wide—the deposite of abraded mountains of snow 
and verdure through thousands of years. Lewis and 


Clarke thus describe this great bench of land, which | 
they twice crossed in their expedition to and frow | 


the Pacific Qcean. 


“The country aleng the Rocky Mountains, for se- 
veral liundred miles in length and about fifty wide, 
is a high level plain; in all its parts extremely fer- 
tile, and in many places covered with a growth of 
tall, long leafed pine. ‘This plain is chiefly inter. 
rupted near the streams of water, where the hills 
are steep and lofty; but the soil is good, unencum- 
bered by much stone, and possesses more timber 
than the level country. Under sheiter of these hills 
the bottom lands skirt the margin of the rivers, and 


rarely inundated. Nearly the whole of this wide- 
Spread tract is covered with a profusion of grass 
and plants, which are at this time (May) as high as 
the knee. Among these are a variety of esculent 
plants and roots, acquired without much difficulty, 
and yielding not only a nutricious, but a very agree- 
able food. The air is pure and dry, the climate 
quite as mild, if not milder, than the same parallels 
of latitude in the Atlantic states, and must be equal- 
ly healtay, for all the disorders we have witnessed 
may fairly be imputed more to the nature of the diet 
than to any intemperance of climate. This generai 
observation is of course to be qualified, since in the 
same tract of country the degrees of the combina- 
tion of heat and cold obey the influence of situation. 
Thus the rains of the low grounds, neur our camp, 
are snows in the high plains; and while the sun 


shines with intense heat in the confined bottom, the | 


plains enjoy a much colder air, and the vegetation 
is retarded at least fifteen days, while at the foot of 
the mountains the snows are still many feet in depth; 
so that within twenty miles of cur camp we observe 
the rigors of winter cold, the cool air of spring, and 
the oppressive heat of midsummer. Even on the 


plains, however, where the snow has fallen, # seems | 


to do but little injury to the grass and other plants, 
which, though apparently tender and susceptible, are 
still blooming at the height of nearly eighteen inches 
through the snow. In short, this district affords many 
advantages to settlers, and if properly cultivated, 
would yield every object necessary for the subsis- 
tence and comfort of civilized wan.” 

Other and similar benches of the same character 
are frequently seen, inviting the farmer to make his 
healthy habitation and fertile field upon it. 

Entering the gorges of the mountains, and a suc- 
cession of everything is fourd which is seen in the 
alpine regions of Switzerland, glaciers only except 
ed. Magnificent mountain scenery—lakes—grassy 
Yalleys—snow capped mountainus—clear streams and 
fountains—coves and parks—hot and warm springs 
“mineral waters of many varieties—salt springs— 
Wood, coa], and iron. Such are the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Jong and broad section from the head of 
the Rio Grande del Norte, of the sunny south, to the 
head of the Athabasca, of the Frozen Ocean. This 


| harbor. 
tures, and many of them as useful as picturesque.— | 
At the base of the mountains a long, broad, and high 


though narrow and confined, are still fertile and | the port of the C.. lumbia far above that of New York | 


minion of the wild beast ard the savage. On ti tha dis But why argue? While 
contrary, I view itas the future seat of population | T speak, the work is going on. Vessels have been 
and power, where man is to appear inall the moral, entering the port since 1792—a period of fifty-six 
intellectual, and physical endowments which enno | years—without pilots, lights, buoys, beacons, steam 
ble the mountain race, and where liberty, indepen- | towboats: without any of the aids which the skill 
dence, and love of virtue, are to make their last | and power of civilization gives to a port. They are 
stand on earth. entering it now; and, counting from its first discove- 

Thus, agriculturally, and as producing the means | ry, there is not a day in the year, nor an hour in the 
of human subsistence—as sustaining a population | day, or in the night, in which they have not entered 
and supplying the elements of wealth and power, as | it, and entered it safely. A few have been wrecked, 
derived from the surface and the bowels of the earth and a very few; the great mass have entered safely, 
—I look upon the region drained by the waters of the | and this in a state of nature. What will it be, then, 
Columbia as one of the valuable divisions of the | when aided like the established ports of the civilized 
North American continent. | world?” 


No reason to undervalue it on the score of com-| ‘The carrying trade between eastern Asia and 
merce. But this branch of her advantages is attack- | western America will be another of the advantages 
ed through another channel—in the supposed unfit- helonging to the Columbia. It is the only position 
ness of the mouth of the Columbia for the purposes | hetween the isthmus of Darien and Bebring’s straits 
of a port, commercial or naval. ; /on which a naval power can exist. Mexico has no 

“An expedition of our own (Captain Wilkes’) has | timber, few ports and none of the elements of ship 
fostered this opinion; but fortunately furnishes the | building. The Lower California is the same.— 
correction to its own error. The narrative of the eX- | Northern California, with the bay of San Francisco, 
pedition condemns the port; the chart that accom- | and the magnificent timber of the Sierra Nevada, 1s 
panies it proves it to be good. ‘This chart was con- | now shown, by the discoveries of Captain Fremont, 


structed upon the seventy days” Jabor of three young | to be geopraphically appurtenant to the Columbia, 
gentlemen, midshipmen in the expedition, whose | The Columbia 


& ,and in time must obey its destiny. 
numerous soundings show the diligence and the ac- 


a river is the seat of a great naval. pre-eminence: 
curacy of their work—their names, Knox, Reynolds, | magnificent timber—the whole tidewater region of 


and Blair. | read what was written in the narrative: | tye river, 180 miles in length, fit for a continuous 


it differed from all that | had read before. 1 exam: | ship yard—suppled with everything from avove— 
ined the chart: it appeared to me to presenta fine 


; He secure against the possibility of hostile approach 
But, being no nautical man, I put no faith | pelow. North of the Straits of Fuca it is a con- 
in iny own opinions, and had recourse to others, | tinued voleanic desolation, where ships will hardly 
Mr. Jas. Blair, one of the three midshipmen who had | g6, much tess be built. During three hundred aiurs 
surveyed the port, was in this city, son of my friend, | jt has remained, and still remains, the derelict of 
Francis P. Blair. I talked with him. His answers) nations. Russian fur traders alone have seated them- 
were satisfactory. 1 addressed him written queries. | sejves upoa some of its hyperborean islands. There 
He answered them; and his a-swers, supported by | js no seat for a naval powet on the western coast 
facts and reasons, pliced the harbor above that of ‘of North America, except on the Columbia. The 
| New York. : | Asiatics have no taste for the sea; they never seek 
“But a New York pilot was in the city—Mr. John! the great ocean. The people on the Columbia, then, 
Moginn—for eighteen years a pilot there, and that) wil) be the carriers almost exclusively, between 
upon an apprenticeship of ten years, and now the | eastern Asia, and its myriad of islands, on one side, 
President of the New York Association of Pilots, and! and all Mexico, California, and Northwest America, 
their agent to attend to the pilot bill before congress; | on the other; and rich will be the profits of such car- 
he was here, and made my acquaintance. IT asked | pying, J set down this as another of the great advan- 
him to compare the charts of the two harbors, New | tages of the Columbia. 
York and the mouth of the Columbia, and give his! “Phe grasses of the country, indigenous as they 
opinion in writing, detailed and reasoned, of theirre | gre, and in the wild state. are named by Captain 
spective merits. He did so, and these answers place | Fremont as among its natural advantages, sources of 
! national and individual wealth, and the means of 
in every particular, without exception, which consti+! changing the mode of military operations, by dis- 
tutes a good harbor. In depth of water and in width | pensing with the heavy commissarrat, of European 
of channel—in directness of channels, one being eX-| armies. Horses for the men to ride on, and cattle 
actly straight, the other with an elbow only—in the | for them to feed on, » vould both find their support in 
form and character of the bar, which is narrow, with | these grasses, and permit the most rapid and extend- 
a hard sand bottom, and gently sloping to the shores | eq movements of mounted gun men, cavalry, and 
—in readiness of access to the sea, being in the edge | jyorse artillery. He says: 
of the ocean—in freedom from ice in winter and | “Referring to my journal for particular deserip- 
great heats in summer—ain steadiness of winds and | tions, and for sectional boundaries between good and 
currents—in freedom from shelters outside of the | pad districts, I can only say in general and compa- 
harbor, where enemy’s ships or fleets in time of war) rative terms, that, in that branch of agriculture 
can hide and lie in wait for returning or outgoing ves- | which amplies the cultivation of grams and staple 
sels—in number, extent and safety of anchoring | crops, it would be inferior to the Atlantic states, 
places, sufficient for any number and any elass of ves-| thougii many parts are superior for wheat; while in 
seis, immediately within the barbor—in defensibility, | the rearing of fucks and herds, it would claim a high 
being, from the n.rrowness of the mouth and the) place. {ts grazing capabilities are great; and even 
high points which overlook it, susceptible of absulute | jy (he indigenous grass now there, an element of na- 
defence. And in this respect, the mouth of the Co-| tonal and individual wealth may be found. In att. 
| lumbia stands out pre-emimently distinguished over | the valuable grasses begin within one hundred and 
all the rivers of the Atlantic, and most of those of | fifty miles of ine Missouri frontier, and extend to the 
the world. | Pacific Qvean. East of the Rocky Mountains it is 
“No seven months, like the Nile, or three, like | the short curly grass, on which the buffalo delights 
the Mississippi—no broad outlets through low lands | to feed, (whence its name of buffalo,) and which is 
and marshes—no wide expanse of water at its mouth | still good when dry and apparently dead. West of 
| —buta bay within, large enough - hold vt oy rete Ay 7 ory larger “ee reeyary 
sand vessels, a narrow gate to enter the sea, and pro- | and hence called bunch grass, and which has a se- 
montories on each sill to receive batteries to defend | cond or fali growth. Plains and mountains both 
it. In short, in a state of nature, without pilots, | exhibit them; and I have seen good pasturage at an 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, steam towboats, an ex: | elevation of ten thousand feet. In this spontane- 
cellent port: with these advantages, Superior to New | ous product, the trading or travelling caravans can 
York for every aren en te mae ree oe find ee for _ ee and, eesti 
hip-of-the-line. Such is the harbor at the mouth | ry operations, any number of cavalry ma mov- 
of the Columbia; which has been undervalued for;}ed, and any number of cattle be drives: and thus 
several reasons; among rene rio ey aaah pee and ty dg ha Sas or at rns expeditions 
for going to 54-40 to search for harbors in the depths | and even in winter in the sheltered situations.”— 
of soenhud chasms, often too deep fur anchorage, too (p.277) 
abrupt for approach, and always seated in sterile; Militarily, its advantages are vast, and are gra- 
lands, to which geography las attached the name o! | phically sketched by Captain Fremont. In his ex- 
Desolation. Like the other disadvantages attributed | tended explorations, he has viewed the country un- 
to the Columbia, that of the harbor at the moutn of | der every aspect of natural or physical geography, 
the river vanishes at the touch of no ace _ a = = it under its military aspect in a 
anishes, but turns out to be one of ils great} state of nature; 
wie vidaitt ve ‘ superiorities. J would read the state-| ‘The Columbia is the only river which traverses 
ments of Midshipman Blair, and the pilot, Mr. Ma- | the whole breadth of the country, breaking through 
ginn, but find them too long for 3 place in a speech; | all the ranges, and entering the sea, Drawing ns 


they will appear in an appendix. | waters from a section of ten degrees of latitude in 


araywme report 
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the iocgy Niountains, which are eollected into one 
siream b¥ three mai forks. (Le vis’, Clark’s. and 
North Fork.) near the cenire of the Oregon valley 








j}and Venice and Genoa in the south, and Bruges and | 


Ove Bur pe. 


this great river thence proceeds by a single channel | 


in the mountains, which opens the way into the in- 
terior of the continent. 


Columbia. Its mouth is the only inlet and outlet to 
and from the sea; its three forks lead to the passes 
in the mountains; it. is, therefore, the only line of 
communication between the Pacific and the interior 
of North America, and all operations of war or com- 
merce, of national or social intercourse, must be 
conducted upon it. This gives ita value beyond 
estimation, and would involve irreparable injury 
if lost. In this unity and concentration of its wa- 
ters, the Pacific side of our continent differs en 
tirely from the Atlantic side, where the waters of 
the Allegheny Mountains are dispersed into many 
rivers, having their different entrances into the sea, 
and opening many lines of communication with the 
interior. 

‘The Pacific coast is equally different from that of 
the Atlantic. The coast of the Atlantic is low and 


Open, indented with numerous bays, sounds, and | 


rivers estuaries, accessable every where, and open- 
ing by many channeis into the heart of the country. 
The pacific coast, on the contrary; is high and com- 
pact, with few bays, and but one that opens into the 
heart of the country. The immediate coast is what 
the seamen call iron bound. A little within, it is 
skirted by two successive ranges of mountains, stand- 


This fact in relation to the | 
rivers of this region, give an immense value to the. 


to the sea, while its three forks lead each to a pass | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ing as ramparts between the sea aud the interior | 
country, and to get through which there is but one | 
gate, and that narrow and easily defended. The | 


structure of the coast, backed vy these two ranges 
of mountains, with its concentration and unity of 
waters, gives to the country an immense military 
strength, and will probably render Oregon the most 
impregnable country in the world.”—(p. 274-5.) 
“Commercially, the advantages of Oregon wiil be 
great—far greaier than any equal portion of the At- 


chief customers, are more numerous than our cus- 


tomers in western Europe—more profitable to trade | though mistaken in its source; and this is the first 
Their ar- | knowledge which history has of Oregon. 
ticles of commerce are richer than those of Europe; | 


with, and less dangerous to quarrel with. 


they want what the Oregons will have to spare, bread 
and provisions, and have no systems of policy to pre- 
vent them from purchasing these necessaries of life 
from those who can supply them. 
washes their shores is every way a better sea than 
the Atlantic; richer in its whale and other fisheries; 
in the fur regions which inclose it to the north; more 
fortunate in the tranquility of its character, in its 
perfect adaptation to steam navigation; in its inter 
mediate or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich 
islands on its further side; in its freedom trom mari- 
time powers on its coasts, except the American, which 
is to grow up atthe mouth of the Columbia. As « 
people to trade with; as a sea to nayigate; the Mon 
golian race of eastern Asia, and the North Pacific 
ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans and the 
Atlantic.” 


But enough of this. Thewcountry is vindicated, 
error 13 dispelled. Instead of worthiessness, the re- 

ion of the Oregon is proved to have all the capabi- 
Fities to sustain a great population, and to furnish the 
elements of commerce and mauulactures—a vast and 
rich commerce and tavigation at its hands—a pea 
ceable sea to navigate—gentle and profitable people 
to trade with them—a climate of supreme and al- 
most miraculous salubrity—a natural frovtier o! 
mountain ramparts—a triple barrier of mountains— 
to give her a military impregnability. 

Having cleared away the errors which undervaln- 
ed the country, and pointed out the advantages pe- 
culiar to it, 1 now come to another advantage, com- 
mon to all North America, and long since the che- 
rished vision of my young imagination. A Russian 


empress said of the Crimea: Here lies the road to | 


Byzantium, 


road to Judia. Twenty-eight years ago | wrote some- 
thing on this head, and published it. 





| went off west, and actually sketched an Oregon from 
Jantic states. The eastern Asiatics, who will be their | Lake Winepec to the Pacific, still to be seen on some | 


The sea which | 


[say to my fellow citizens: Through | 
the valley of the Columbia lies the North American | 


Antwerp in the north, the means of its distribution | 
Ai) grew rich and powerful upon it; 
and, with with wealth and power, came civilization 
and refinement. The Cape of Good Hope hbecane 
the recent route, with wealth to its discoveries, the 
Portuguese, and all their rivals and followers—the 
Dutch, English, French, and others. 

The commerce of Asia, always dazzling to the 
Oriental nations, became the intense object of de- 
sire to the western Europeans, from the time that 
the crusades visited Constantinople, and Vasea di 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope. The.dazzl 
ing attraction of this commerce was the cause of the 
discovery of the New World Columbus, going west 
to Asia, was arrested by the intervention of the two 
Americas. From his day to the present, skill and 
power have exerted themselves to get round, or 
through this formidable obstacle. All the attempts 
to discover a northwest passage were so many at- 
tempts to discover a western road to India. All the dis- 
coveries of the French among the interior lakes and 
great rivers of N, America were with the same view. 
La Salle, the great French discoverer, parting from 
his friends eight miles from Montreal, for his last 
word, exclaimed, La Chine! (China), as the word 
which displayed the object and end of his adventur- 
ous enterpise; and by that name the spot is known to 
this day. He had all the qualities of a great dis- 
coverer but one: he knew not how to conciliate the 
feelings of his people, and fell a sacrifice to their re- 
sentment on the Arkansas. The Jesuit fathers, cou- 
rageous and pious missionaries, to whom the world 
was indeted for all its early knowledge of North 
America, (1 am speaking only of the interior), seeing 
the waters of a thousand lakes held in equilibrium 
on a vast plateau in the centre of the continent, from 
which three great rivers went off north, south and 
east, to the Atlantic; and hearing the Indians speak 
of a river of the west, in their language Oregon—a 
spelling which Humboldt follows—naturally sup- 
posed that, from the same plateau a fourth great river 


old maps. 


They were right in the fact of the river, 


Mr. Jefferson, that man of rare endowments and 
common sense—of genius and judgment, philosophy 
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| and practice—whose fertile mind was always teem- 
| ing with enterprises beneficial to his species; this 
_rare man, following up the grand idea of Columbus, 
| and taking up the unfinished enterprise of La Salle, 
_and anxious to crowd into his administration a galaxy 
/of brilliant events, early projected the discovery of 
| an inland route to the Pacific ocean. The Missouri 
| river was to be one link in this chain of communica- 
| lon: the Columbia, or any other that might serve the 
| purpose, on the other side of the monntains, was to 
| be another. Lewis and Clark were sent out to dis- 
‘cover a commercial route to the Pacific ocean; and 
| so judicicus:y was thew enterprise conducted, that 
| their return route must become, and forever remain, 
ihe route of commerce; the route further south, 

| through the South Pass, near Jatitude 42, will be 

the travelling road; but commerce will take the water 
| jine of their return, crossing the Rucky Mountains in 
latitude 47, through the north pass. 

| With the exception of a small part of the route, 


ithe Hudson Bay Company now follow, and have 
followed for thirty years, the route of Lewis and 


| Clark. These eminent discoverers left the Columbia | 


iriver near the mouth of Lewis’ fork, went up the 
| Kooskooske, thence over a high mountain to the 
‘torks of Clark’s river; and thence through the north 
| pass to the great falls of the Missouri. The Hudson 
Bay Company have discovered a better route to 
Ciark’s river, following the Columbia higher up, and 
leaving it at the Upper Falls, in latitude about 483, 
‘apd where they have established their depot fur the 
mountain trade, called Fort Colville. From these 
tulls it is G0 miles overland to Ciark’s river, whence 
the river is navigable tu.its forks, three hundred miles 
up, and within one hundred and filly miles of the 
,yreat falls of the Missouri. Along the route the 


A quatter of a} Hudson Bay Company bave carried on their trade 


century of experience and observation has given me | lor bear Wurly years, even quile through to the east 
nothing to detract from what 1 then wrote—nothing | side of the Rocky Mountains; paying no duties 


to add, except as derived from the progress of the | 


arts, and especially omnipotent steam. 


‘}he trode of the east has always been the richest | iry ol 
All nations, in 
all ages, have sought it; and those which obtained tt, 


jewel in the diadem of commerce. 


or even a share ol it, atlamed the highest degree ol 


using our river and territories, puising the minds 
vf the lud.avs against us, and exhausting the coun- 
lis furs. ‘Their goods arrive at Fort Van- 
-couver i ships from London—ascend the Colum- 
| via tu Fort Colville in byilesux——make a portage 
vf sixty utiles to Clark’s river, the lower part of that 


opulence, refinement and power. The routes through | river being uofit tor navigation; then ascend Clark’s 
which it flowed fertilized deserts, and built up cities | river to Ube forks, three hundred miles, and thence to 
and kingdoms amidst the desolation of rocks and | the bead waters of the Missouririver. The only part 


sands. 








Phenicia, Egypt, Persia, were among the 
ancient thoroughfares of this commerce; Coustanti- 
nopile and Alexandria among its modera chaunels; | 
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lol this route with which we have but fittle acquatul- 
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| ance is the 61) miles of portage irom the upver fails ed circumference of that vast valley. bine 0 
| of the Coluwbia to the point where Ciark’s river cau | he reaches St. Louis he is ruaning the double 
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be navirated. ft be mountaneous; Dul that it is 
practicable, ts proved by the fact that the Ha ‘son 
Bay Company have used it for thirty vears; that it js 
the best route, is proved hy the further fact that long 
acquaintance with the country has not induced them 
to change it. Wath this slight deviation, the Hudson 
Bay Company foliow the return route of Lewis and 
Clark; and this will be the route of commerce to the 
end of time. 

“The Columbia river is decried for its navigation 
—not by the British, who know its value, and strug. 
gle to maintain its possession, but by those who see 
the whole country beyond the Rocky mountains 
through the medium of depreciation. It 1s, even in 
a state of nature, a practicable river for navigation, 
The tide flows up it one hundred and eighty miles: 
and to that distance there is ship navigation. Bat- 
teaux ascend it to Fort Colville, at the upper falls, 
making more or fewer portages, according to the 
state of the water; and beyond that point they still 
ascend to the ‘Bout Encampment,’ opposite the head 
of the Athabasca; where a pass in the mountains 
Jeads to the waters of the Frozen ocean. Periodi- 
cally, the river is fl oded by the melting of the snows 
in the mountains, and then many of the fails and ra- 
pids are buried in deep water, and no trace of them 
seen. This is even the case with the Great Falls, 
where a pitch of twenty-eight feet, at low water, 
disappears wholly under the flood, Sixty feet is the 
rise, and that annual and punctual No ice obstructs 
its surface; no sunken trees encumber its bottom.— 
Art will improve the navigation, and steam-vesse]s 
will undoubtedly run to the Upper Falls—the pitch 
sixteen feet—a distance from tide-water of some six 
hundred miles; and the point where the land ecar- 
riage of sixty miles begins. Clark’s river has a 
breadth of one hundred and fifly yards up to its 
forks, being near the width of the Cumberland at 
Nashville. 

“The melting of the snows gives it a periodical 
flood. The valley through which this river flows is 
rich and handsome, in places fifteen miles wide, well 
wooded and grassy, ornamented with the beautiful 
Flat Head lake—a lake of thirty-five miles in length, 
seated in a large fertile cove, and embosomed in 
snow-capped mountains. Hot and warm springs, ad- 
vantageously compared by Lewis and Clark to those 
in Virginia, also enrich it; and when the East India 
trade has taken its course through this valley, here 
imay grow up, pot a Palmyra of the desert, but a 
Palmyra, queen of the mountains. From the forks 
of Clark’s river, nearly due east, it is about ninety 
miles to the North Pass, along a well beaten buffalo 
road, and over a fertile, grassy, and nearly level 
mountain plain, The North Pass is as easy as the 
South—practicable by any vehicle, in a state of na- 
ture, and no obstacle to the full day’s march of the 
traveller. Lewis and Clark made thirty-two miles 
the dav they came through it, and without being sen- 
sible of ary essential rise at the point of separation 
between tie Atlantic and Pacific waters. To the 
right and left the moumains rose high; but the Pass 
itself is a depression in the mountain, sinking to the 
level of the country at their base. From this Pass 
to the Great Falls of the Missouri, and nearly east 
from it, is sixty miles—in ali, one hundred and filly 
miles from the forks of Clark’s river to the Great 
Falls of the Missouri, which, added to the sixty miles 
from Clara’s river to the Upper Fails of the Colum- 
bia, gives two hundred and ten miles of land carriage 
between the large navigable waters of the Columbia 
and Missouri.” 


This is the sum of my best information on the sub- 
ject, the result of thirty years® inquiries, and believ- 
ed to be correct; but an accurate topographical sur- 
vey of the country between the two rivers, and 2 
profile, as wellas a superficies map, with barometri- 
cal wgeolugical, botanical, estronomical, and meteoro- 
logical tables and observations, would solve every 
question, and be a large contribution to the science 
of the age, and to the future transaction of business. 
If snow during soine months, should be found to 1m- 
pede the steam car in this elevated region, (guesse 
to be seven thousan:! feet above the level of the sea,) 
thal same snow becomes the basis for the next best lao 
conveyance after the steam car—the sleigh. Sv that 
this little intervention of dry ground between Canton 
and New York wil! prove to be no obstacle either 10 
summer or Winter. 

Arrived at the Great Falls of the Missouri, the 
East India merchant may look back and say, my VoY- 
age is finished! He may look forward and say, 4 
thousand markets he betore me, of all which I may 
take choice. A downward navigation of two thov- 
sand five hundred miles carries him to St. Louis, the 
centre of the valley of the Mississippi, and the fucus 
to which evnverge all the steamboats--now thau 
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American towns and villages seated on either bank 
of the river. The Missouri river is said to be the 
best steamboat river upon the face of the earth— 
the longest—retaining its water best at all seasons, 
and periodically flooded ata known day—free froin 
rocs, and, for nearly two thousand miles, free from 
sunken trees; for it is on approaching the heavy for 
est lands of the lower Missouri that this obstruction 
occurs. All above is clear of this danger. The riv- 
er is large from the Falls down; the mountain 
streams almost innumerable, pouring down such am- 

je contributions. At the Mandan villages, and after 
ihe junetion with the Yellow Stone, itself equal in 
Jength to the Ohio, it presents the sa:ne majestic ap- 

eararice to the eye that it does towards its mouth. 
Boal lines its banks in many places; fertile land 
abounds. A military post will doubtless soon be es- 
tablished at the Great Falls, as also on this side, at 
the Yellow Stone; and beyond, in the valley of 
Clarke’s river, and on the Columbia, at the Upper 
Fails; every post will be the nucleus of a settlement, 
and the future site of a great city. The East Irdia 
merchant, upon the new North American road, will 
find himself at home, and among his countrymen, 
and under the flag and arms of bis country, from the 
moment he reaches the Columbia—say within fifteen 
days after leaving Canton! All the rest, to the re- 
motest market which he can choose, either in the 
vast interior of the Union, or on its extended circum- 
ference, will be among friends. What a contrast to 
the time and the perils, the expose and expense of 
protection, which the present six months’ voyoge in- 
volves! 

Arrived ot the Great Falls of the Missouri, the 
Fast Judia merchant, upon this new road, will see a 
thousand markets before him, each inviting his ap- 
proach, and of easy, direct, and ready access. A 
downward navigation of rapid desce t takes him to 
St. Louis and New Orleans, and to all the places be- 
tween. A continuous voyage, without shifting the 
position of an ounce of his cargo, will carry him 
from the Great Falls to Pittsburg; a single tranship- 
ment, and three days will take him to the Atlantic 
coast; Omnipotent steam flying him from Canton to 
Philadelphia in the marvellous space of some forty 
odd days! I only mention one Jine, and one city, as 
a sample of all the rest. What is said of Pittsburg 
aid Philadelphia may be equally said of all the west- 
ern river towns towards the headsof navigation, and 
all the Atlantic, Gulf, or Lake cities, with which 
they communicate. Some sixty days, the usual run 
of a bill of exchange, will reach the most remote; 
so that a merchant may give a sixty days’ bill in his 
own country, after this route is in operation, and pay 
it at maturity with silks and teas which were in Can- 
ton on the day of its date. 


This is the North American road to india, all rea- 
dy now for use, except the short link from the mouth 
of the Columbia to the Great Falls of Missouri!—all 
the rest now ready—made ready by nature, aided by 
private means and individual enterprise, without the 
aid, Or even countenance of government! And wall 
government now refuse its aid; nay, more, obstruct 
the enterprise of individuals, and frustrate the de- 
signs of nature, by leaving the Columbia where it 
improvidently placed it, in the year 181a—in tne 
hands of a fureign power, and that power Great 
Britain? Forbid it, every principle cf right and just- 
ice—every consideration of policy and interest.— 
Now is the time to decide this great question, and to 
redeem the error of 1818. My voice denounced the 
error then, and was unheeved. It was solitury, and 
received no response. A nation now demands it; 
and it is not for a nation’s representative to disregard 
a nation’s call. But even if it should be so, it may 
defer, but cannot defeat the great event. There is 
an order in the march of human events which the 
improvidence of governments may derange, but can- 
hut destroy Individuals will accomplish what gov- 
ernments neglect, and events will go forward with- 
out law to guide then. So it has been already with 
this Columbia. In 1792, a private individual of Bos- 
ton discovered this river; he revealed its existence to 
the world; government touk no notice of his splendid 
revelation. 
the Columbia: government sent no troops there to 
occupy and retaim the domain which they had na- 
lionalized. ‘Ihe seat of a future empire lay a dere 


lict on the coast of its rich and tranquil sea. An | 


Individual administered upon the vacantdomain. A 
man of head—Mr. John Jacob Astor—sent a colony 
there. During two years, his batteaux, carrying up 
gvods, and bringing down furs, traversed every » ater 
of the Columbia; his ships visited Canton, New Arch- 
angel, the coasts of Dulifornia, the Sandwich and 

olynesian islands. Astoria was in communication 
With the commercial, world. The name of the young 

sre—future queen of the new world—was kuown 
lo nations, Then came the acts of government to 

aulk, delay, defer the great commencement. [do 


| the line of the Columbia and the Missouri. 








not mean the war—that was a brief and necessary | skin. Here is the proposition of McKenzie, earnest” 
event—but 1 speak of the acts of government after | ly pressed upon his government. 
the war. The commissioners did their dutv at; “The Russians «ho first discovered that along the 
Ghent: all posts, places, territories taken from the | coast of Asia no useful or regular navigation exist- 
United States during the war, were, by the first arti- | el, opened an interior co.wmunication by rivers, &c., 
ele of that treaty, to be restored. The posts or/and through that long and wide extended continent, 
places of Astoria, the Oka-nag-on, the Spo-kan, the | to the strait that separates Asia from Aimerica, over 
Wah-lah-math, and the whole territory of the Co-| which they passed to the American continent. Our 
lumbia river and its valley, came under the terms of | situation is at length, in some degree similar to theirs; 
the treaty, and were bound to be restored. The fate | the non-existence of a practicable passage by sea, 
of the restoration of all western posts attended the |and the existence of one through the continent, are 
posts on the Columbia. After the peace of 1782, | clearly proved, and it requires only the countenance 
the northwestern posts were retained; British traders, | and support of the British goverument to increase, 
backed by their government, retained them; the In-|in a very ample proportion, this natural advantage, 
dian wars of 1791, 1793, and 1794, were the fruit of | and secure the trade of that country to its subjects.” 
that retention; and the war of 1812 found one of its | ‘By the rivers that discharge themselves into Hud- 
roots in the same cause. This was the fate of | son’s Bay, at Port Nelson, it is proposed to carry on 
western posts after the war of the revolution. After ‘the trade to their source at the head of the Saskat- 
the war of 1812, a far worse fate awaited the west- | chiwine river, which rises in the Rocky mountains, 
ern posts on the Columbia. A fictitious restoration | not erzht degrees of lat.tude from the Pacific ocean. 
of one post was transacted, to be accompanied, in| The Columbia flows from the same mountains, and 
the very moment of the transaction, by the surrend | discharges itself into the Pacific in north latitude 46 
er of the whole country to the British. I say the! 20. Bothof them are capable of receiving ships at 
surrender of the whole, for nothing less was, or | their mouths, and are navigable throughout for boats.” 
could be, the effect of a joint use possession between | ‘‘But whatever course may be taken from the Atlan- 
the weak and the strong; between the scattered and | tic, the Columbia is the line of communication from the 
dispersed American traders, abandoned by their go-| Pacific ocean pointed out by nature, as it is the only 
vernment, and the organized British companies, sup- | navigable river in the whole extent of Vancouver’s 
ported by theirs. A quarter of a century the British | minute survey of that coast: its banks also form the 
have held the Columbia, the goverament doing noth- | first level country in all the southern extent of con- 
ing. Four years ago the people began to move.— | tinental coast from Cook’s entry; and, consequently, 
They crossed the Rocky mountains; they have gone | the most northern situation suitable to the residence 
down into the tide water region of the Columbia.— | of a civilized people. By opening this intercourse 
Without the aid of government, they are recovering | between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and forming 
what government lost, and renewing the phenomenon | regular establishments through the interior, and at 
of mere individuals exploring the bounds of distant both extremes, as well as along the coast and islands, 
lands, and laying the foundations of distant empires. | the entire command of the fur trade of North Ame- 
The question of American colonization of the Co-/| rica might be obtained from latitude 48 to the pole, 
lumbia is settled. The people have settled it; they | except that portion of it which the Russians have in 
are now there, and will stay there. The trade with |the Pacific. To this may be added the fishing in 
India will begin. If no more John Jacob Astors | both seas, and the market of the four quarters of the 
shall arise to commence the trade upon a great scale, | globe. Such would be the field for commercial en- 
it will proceed upon a small une—grow up by de- | terprise and incalculable would be the produce of it 
grees— find an emporium in the mouth of the Colum- | when supported by the operations of that credit and 
bia, and spread itselfallover North America, through capital which Great Britain so pre-emmently pos- 
The | sesses. Then would this country begin to be remu- 
North American road to India will be established by | nerated for the expense it has sustained in discover- 
the people, if not by the government. The rich | ing and surveying the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
commerce of the East will find a new route to the | which is at present left to the American adventurers, 
new world, followed by the wealth and power which | who, without regularity or capital, or the desire of 
has always allended it; and this will be another of | conciliating future confidence, look altogether to the 
the advantages resulting from the occupation of the | interests of the moment. Such adventurers (and 
Columbia. many of them, as [ have been infurmed, have been 
And now Mr. President, this is the exact reason | VT) Successful, ) would instantly disappear from a 











ln 1806 Lewis and Clark returned from | 


why the British want the Columbia. They want it | “e!! regulated trade.” “Many political reasons, 
|as the indispensable link in their own projected | which it is not necessary here to enumerate, must 
'North American route to India. This is shown in| Present to the mind of every man acquainted with 
| 1789 and 1793. On both occasions he was seeking a |‘? enlarged system and capacities of British com- 
iriver line of communication between the Hudson's | eee, 1 support of the measures which | have 
Bay and the Pacific. In the first voyage he follow- briefly suggested, as promising the oe ee 
ed the Unjigah, or Peace river, bearing northwest advantages to the trade of the United Kingdoms. 
through the Great Siave Lake and the Great Bear “For a boundary line between the United States 
Lake, and after two thousand miles of navigation, 2%¢ Great Britain west of the Mississippi, +cKenzie 
found himself at the Frozen Ocean, north, or rather Proposes the latitude of 45 degrees, because that 
east of Behring’s Straits. That was too far north to | tude is necessary to give the Columbia river to 
answer any purpose. In the year 1793 he sat out Great Britain. His words are: *Let the line begin 
again to find a more southern rivercto the Paci-| where it may onthe Mississippi, it must be continued 
fic. On both voyages he sat out from the saine soint weet WH i Rails Gr a in the Pacific ocean, lo the 
—Fort Chipewyan on the Athabaca Lake. Instead South of the Columbia. 

of descending the Unjigah, he now ascended it— | It was in the year 1801 that McKenzie made this 
| went up to its head in the Rocky mountairns—passed proposition to the British government. That govera- 
| through a low gap—found a stream flow ing west, and ment never ventured to act upon the proposition un- 
followed it down to 52 degrees. Finding it to bear | til after the jomt occupation treaty of 1318 Before 
| south, and finding it a Jarge river, M’Keuzie believ- | that, its muusters here hinted va ue clatns but re- 
‘ed it to be the Culumbia, already discovered by Gray; | fused to write them down orto sign them. Atter 


’ 
| and thereupon left it, and crossed over direct to the that convention, and especially after iis renewal in 
| Pacific ocean, which he reached some distance north | 1828, and after the disappearance of our people from 
| of Vancouver’s Island. This voyage, like the otier, the Columbia under the power and policy of the 
bad failed in its object; it found no navigable British | Hudson Bay Company, then the government took the 
And then a new idea | decisive stand, and went the whole length of McKen- 


river leading to the Pacific. 
struck the disappointed explorer, which he gave to | zie’s recommendation. This is the origin of the Brit- 
ish claim to the Columbia! Because they could not 


the country, and impressed upon the British govern- | 
|ment, eight years afterwards, in his history of the | find a northw est passage—because the Unjigah went 
to the Frozen ocean—because Frazer’s river was 


|fur trade. That work, published in London in the 

year 180], after lamenting that a northwest passage | unnavigable—because the Columbia river was the 
could not be found, and declaring that the Columbia | ouly practicable line of communication with the Pa- 
was the only line of interior communication with cific ocean, and its banks the only situation fit for the 
the Pacific ocean, boldly proposed to take it! on no | residence of a civilized people; for these reasons, 
‘other ground than that it was indispensable to the | afler long delay and great hesitation, and aided by 
‘commercial communication between Hudson’s Bay | the improvidence of our government, they set up a 
‘and the Pacific, and no obstacle in the way but Ame-' claim to the Columbia! It was found to be the only 
‘rican adventurers, who would instantly disappear |river on which a commercial communication could 
‘from before a well regulated trade! that is to say, | be opened between Hudson’s bay and the Pacific 
|before the power of the British tur-trading compa- | ocean—-the only British American road to India!— 
nies, backed by the power of the British government. | ‘The command of the North Pacific ocean, and the 
| Here is the extract from McKeuzie’s history, which | monopoly of its rich trade depended upon the acqui- 
‘very coolly recommends all this policy, as if the sition of the Columbia, and, therefore, they must 
‘teking an American river, and making the Americans | take it. This is the origin of the British ciaim to 
| disappear from il, was as jus \ifiable an operation us | the Columbia river, it was an indispeusable luk wn 
‘that of catching a beaver, and killing him for his! their commercial line across the continent. The 
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other end of that line was in the frozen and desolate 
regions of Lake Winnipec and Hudson’s Bay, along 
the icy streams ef the Saxkatchiwine and Missinipp), 
(Nelson’s river,) yet even for such a route as this 
McKenzie invoked the aid and protection of the 
British government, and obtained it. That govern- 
ment now backs the powerful fur company—the in- 
strument of its policy in America as the East India 
company is in Asia—in tts pretensions to the Colum- 
bia as the substitu'e for the northwest passage; and 
if they had the tithe of our title to it, would never 
surrender it. Eveu with one end of their line termi- 
nating in the icy and desolate waters of Hudson’s 
Bay, she still struggles for it. What would it be if 
she had the North Pass and the Missouri river, bear- 
ing down south to the centre of the valley of the 
Mississipp? ‘The British government would fizht 
the world for such a line as that, and spend unnum- 
bered millions in its improvement and protection; yet 
we have turned our backs upon it—left it for thirty 
j years a derelict in the hands of our competitors; and 
{ am now listened to with some surprise and incre- 
duiity when I represent this grand commercial route 
to India upon the line of the Missouri and te Colum- 
bia, as one of the advantages of Oregon—one of our 
inducements to maintain our rights there. 


The effect ot the arrival of the Caucasian, or 
while race, on the western coast of Ainerica, oppo 
Site the eastern coast of Asia, remains to be men- 
tioned among the benefits which the settlement of 
the Columbia will produce; and that a benefit not 
local to us, but general and universal to the human 
race. Since the dispersion of man upon earth, | 
know of no human event, past or to come, which 
promises a greater, and more beneficial change upon 
earth; than the arrival of the van of the Caucasian 
race (ihe Celtic-Anglo Saxon division) upon the 
border oi the sea which washes the shore of the 
easteru Asi:. The Mongolian, or yellow race, is 
there, four hundred millions in number, spreading 
almost to Europe, a race once the foremost of the 
human family mm the arts of civilization, but torpid 
agd stationary for thousands of years. It is a race 
far above the Ethivpian, or black—above the Malay, 
or brown (if we must admit five races)—and above 
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all these, but still far below the white; and, like all 
the rest, «ust receive au impression from the supe- 
rior race whenever they come in contact. It would 
seem that the white race alone received the divine 


the only race that has obeyed it—the only one that 
hunts out new and distant lands, and evena New 
World, to subdue and replenish. Starting from 


Western Asia, taking Europe for their field, and the 
sun for their guide, and leaving the Mongolians be- 


the elegant arts. 


due and replenish. 


Anglo-Saxon division;) and even four-score years 


crown refused to make grants of land. 


history, in our young country, at this day. 


5 | where is that boundary now? 


3h spreads down to the shores of the Pacific. 
i years a great population will grow up there, lumi. 
t nous with the accumulated lights of European and 
American civilization. Their presence in such a po- 





4 } Asia. 
iB sea, socially and commercially, the van of the Cau- 


and marry together. 


The white and yellow races can marry together, as 
weil as eat and trade together. Moral and intellec- 
tual superiority wall do the rest; the white race will 


tribes thal resistes CIVLiia 
‘This ts & cause of lati ri1Ud 





of Divine law. I cannot repine that this capitol has 
replaced the wigwain—this Christian people replaced 
the savages—white matrons the red squaws—and 
that such men as Washington, Franklin, and Jeffer- 
son, have taken the place of Powhatan, Opechon 
canough, and other red men, howsoever respectable 
they may have been as savages. Civilization or ex- 
tinction, has been the fate of all people who have 
found themselves in the track of the advancing 
whites and civilization, alwaysthe preference of the 
whites; has been pressed as an object, while extinc- 
tion +ill be followed as a consequence of its resist- 
ance. The black und the red race has often felt 
their ameliorating influence. The yellow race, next 
to themselves in the scale of mental and moral ex- 


cellence, and in the beauty of form, once their su- | 


periors in the useful and elegant arts, and in learn- 
ing, and still respectabie though stationary —this race 
cannot fail to receive a new inpulse from the ap- 
proach of the whites, improved so much since so 
many ages ago they left the western borders of 
Asia. The apparition of the van of the Caucasian 
race, rising upon them in the cast after having left 
them in the West, and aiter having completed the 
circumnavigation of the globe, iwust wake up and re- 
animate the torpid body of old Asia. Our position 
and policy will recom nend us to their hospitable re- 
ception: political considerations will ail the action 
of social and commercial influences. Pressed upon 
by the great powers of Europe—the same that press- 
ed upon us—they must in our approach hail the ad- 


vent of frieuds, not of foes—of benefactors, not of 


invaders. ‘The moral and intellectual superiority of 





| the white race will do the rest; and thus, the young: 


| 


est people, and the newest land, will become the re- 
viver and the regenerater of the oldest. 


drama that was to follow. As an interlude, when 
not at war with us, they fought each other; and no. 
thing in the long catalogue of Indian massacres can 
be more shocking than those perpetrated upon each 
other, through the instrumentality of savages, by the 
Hudson Bay and Northwest Companies; and all from 
the love of beaver. The act of parliament which 
united these two companies under one charter, as. 
signed it for a reason of the junction, in the face of 
the act, the necessity of joining them together to 
prevent their destruction of each other. This com. 
pany would still find, in their opmion, judging from 
therr past acts and present writings, a compensation 
for national war in their own future monopoly of 
beaver; but I see no sign of ther success with the 
government, and for the rest, let them beware! The 
next war with Great Britain will leave then not a 
fort standing, from the Lake of the Woods to Hud. 
son’s Bay—from the Saskatchiwine to Fort Chipe. 
wyan—from the mouth of Frazer’s river to Bear 
Lake. But they have no longer power to make war. 
After doing all they can to give that blessing to the 
two nations, they will probably set up for the inno. 
cent and injured party—demand indemnity for losses 
—claim the navigation of the Columbia—and re. 
quire iime toremove. & should be wolling to be a 
negotiator for half an hour when they should come 
forward with stich reclamations. | would remiad 
them of something that might stand as a set-off, and 
that without going back to the war of 1812. Leav- 
ing Outold scores, and confining myself to the un. 
settled account which has grown up between us 


| since the warol 1812,and the five hundred men 





It is in this point of view, and as acting upon the | 
social, political, aad religious condition of Asia, and | 


giving a new point of departure to her ancient civi- 
lization, that | look upon the settlement of the Co- 


_lumbia river by the van of the Caucasian race as the 


} 


most momentous human event in the history of man 
since his dispersion over the face of the earth. 
These are the values of the Columbia river and 


| 


| 


| its valley—these the advantages of its settlement by | 


the American Indian, or red; it is a race far above | 


} 
! 


us. They are great and grand, beneficial to our 
selves, and to the human race, and amply sufficient 
to justify the United States in vindicating their title 


| to the country, and maintaining its possession at all 


} 


command to subdue and replenish the earth! for it is | 


hind, they arrived aiter many ages on the shores of | 
the Atlantic, which they lit up with the lights of | 
science and religion, and adorned with the useful and | 
Three and a half centuries ago, | 
this race, in obedience to the great command, arriv- | 
ed in the New World, and found new lands to sub- | 
For a long time it was confined | 
to the border of the new field, (1 now mean the Celtic- | 


ago, the philosophic Burke was considered a rash | 
man because he said the English colonists would top | 
the Alleghanies, and descend into the valley of the 
Mississippi, and occupy without parchment, if the | 
What was. 
considered a rash declaration eighty years ago, is old | 
Phirty | 
years ago I said the came thing of the Rocky moun- | 
ap tains and the Columbia; it was ridiculed then; it is | 
1 becoming history to-day. ‘I'he venerable Mr. Macon 
mE has often told me that he remembered a line low | 
" down in North Carolina, fixed by a royal governor as | 
a boundary between the whites and the Indians; | 
The van of the Cau- | 
casian race now tops the Rocky mountains, and | 
In a few | 


sition cannot be without its influence upon Eastern | 


‘ p of civilization must shine across the | ; ; 
omer /al convention to organize their crimes; and speect- 


casians, and the rear of the Mongohans must inter- | & and votes must still be their arms, instead of the 
=) 


mix. ‘They must talk together, and trade together, | 
Commerce is a great civilizer | 
—sucial intercourse as greal—anu marriage greater, | 


take the ascendant, elevating whul is su-ceplible of | 
improvemant—wearing out what is not. Ihe red | 
race has disappeared tro the Atiaitie Coasts the | 


part, | cannot murmur at what seems to be the effect | their love of beaver; and their savages, as in 


‘hazards. But l apprehend no hazard. The excite- 
mentin Great Britain was on account of the British 
/settiements on Frazer’s river, which our claim to 54 
'deg. 40 min. included and menaced. ‘The claim is 
| now on its last legs. The myriads of good citizens who 
have been deluded into its belief, and who have no 
i} interest in being deceived, now abandon it as asheer 
mistake. The Baltimore convention, and the editors 
and orators who were so unfortunate as to stake the 
peace and the honor of the country on that error, 
aud who had probably never read the Russian trea- 
ties of 1824 and 1825, nor the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of that time, nor ever heard of New Caledo. 
nia, nor taken it into their heads to consider whether 
continents were appurtenant to islands, er islands to 
continents; these editors and oraturs may still hang 
to their old dream of filty-four forty, from mortified 
pride, and the consistency, not of judgment but of 
vanity: they may still hold on to the shadowy phantom 
of their former love; but their power to ipvulve their 
country in a war for a line which has no existence, 
and for a country that belongs to Great Britain as 
clearly as does Canada, is gone. They can no lon- 
ger lead the country into war upon a mistake! and 
thus the war party athome may be said to be ex- 
tinct. In Great Britain | see no desire for a war, 
except with those who have no power to make it— 
namely, the abolition fanatics, and the Hudson Bay 
traders. ‘Ihe former of these parties, uninstructed 
by the scenes of the San Domingo insurrection, aad 
its effects upon the blacks as well as the whites of 
that isiand, would deem negro emancipation cheaply 
purchased in the U. States by the slaughter of every 
‘man, the violation of every woman, the massacre of 
-every child, and the couflagration of every dwelling 
‘in the whole slave-holding half of the Union: but, 


happily these fanatics have no longer a FreachNation- 


knife and the torch. 


The fur traders, now as always, are ready for a 
war, which gives them a little while longer the mo- 
nopoly of beaver; but their power 13 not equal now 
to what it has been. They set the Indians upon us 
in the war of the revolution, and in fact began the 
war at Long Point, (mouth of the Kanhawa,) in 
May, 1774. They instigated and kept up the long 
lodiau wars lo sie gortuvesi, terminated at last by 

Briiish 1a 
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killed on the Missouri and Columbia, the five hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of property plundered 
there—the thirty years’ ravaging of all the fur re. 
gions in the valley of the Columbia under the reci- 
procity convention, which expelled our traders from 
our own territories instead of admitting them into 
the territories of the British: confining myself to 
these modern items, and 1 would soon find enough 
to silence the demand for indemnities, and rejecting 
the prayer for future favors. But, enough of this. 
There is no louger a party, either in the U. States or 
Great Britain, which can make a war either upon a 
mistake, or upon fanaticism, or on beaver. 

The treaty of settlement and limits will probably 
be concluded before the expiration of the twelve 
months which the abrogation of the convention re- 
quires: if not, the effect will be the same to us, 
though not to Great Britain. Under the first article 
of the Ghent treaty we shall receive the possession 
of the Columbia; and, as an incident of that posses- 
sion, as well as by the admission of Lord Castle- 
reagh in 1818, we shall have the right to hold and 
govern it until the question of title is decided. This 
brings me to the practical question of providing for 
the establishment of government, and the adminis- 
tration of law, in the country which we cjaim. The 
president, in view of this question, and with due 
consideration ot what we can do pending the con- 
vention, and what after its abrogation, and confining 
himself to the first class of these measures, has re- 
commended five, namely, the notice—the extension 
of law and government to the American settlers to 
the same extent that the British government has ex- 
tended law and government to British settlers—the 
protection of the emigrants by a mounted regiment 
—block-houses on the way—a monthly mail. These 
are the measures recommended by the president.— 
Four of them havé been granted (for the mounted 
regiment will furnish the best mail carriers;) one 
only remains, that of the temporary provision for 
ihe government of the settlers; and this might have 
been passed in as little time as it would have taken 
to read the bill three times, if presented in the form 
recommendd by the president. He recommends an 
extension of our law to our settlers to the same ex- 
tent that the British had extended it to theirs. This 
might have been done by the easiest process of co- 
pying their act, with the modifications which would 
have adapted its application to our citizens; and by 
this means an adequate temporary government would 
have been provided, with the advantage of being tree 
from the possibility of objection, or cavil on the part 
of the Britisn authorities. 


The bill from the house is not a modified copy of 
the British act, and is therefore objectionable. I 
also provides fur what 1s already done, and thereid 
is objectionale again. A bill for the mounted re: 
gimeut, and the chain of block-houses, for the pro- 
tection of the emigrants, passed the senate five 
months ago. Not being presented as a war reg! 
ment, for the conquest of the country up to 54 deg- 
40 min., it passed with so little notice, that the event 
secins to have been almost usobserved. It lias jatel’ 
6S, and is now Ws 


other measures [& 


y : } i rp ‘ ‘ 7 
MASS! tte ijae | repress ita 
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the war | commended by the president had been brought for 


of the revolution, fought the first battle in the bloody 
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ward in the same way, they would have passed as | 
easily, and the whole five measures, notice and all, 

fnished four or five months ago. But they were 

prought forward as war measures—war for “‘all or 

none”—clear up to 54 deg. 40 min. This was the 

cause of the delay, and the reason why one of the 

measures—that of temporary government—remains 

ynacted upon to this day. ‘The provision in the bill 

from the house for the regiment and the block-hous- 

es, is, therefore, not merely unnecessary, but a work 

of supererogation—a sort of superfetation in legis- 

jation. Equally supererogatory, and absolutely im- 

practicable, 1s the provision in the bill for the esta- 

blisament of a monthly mail between Missouri and 

Oregon. Mails in an uninhabited country of more 

than two thousand five hundred miles, traversed by 

savages, and running over mountains of seven or 
eight thousand feet, where deep snow lies for more 

than a thousand miles more than one half the year, 

could not be carried by the solitary conveyance of a 

contractor’s man or boy. Four or five mounted ri- 
flemen, going together, and started from the different 
posts to relieve each other, alone could doit. In 
winter, they would have sleighs drawn by dogs, the 

reliefs always being ready ateach pust. ‘he mount- 

ed regiment already provided for in the senate’s bill, 
can render this service, costing nothing, and by the 
mere order of the president. No law is necessary 

about it. A non-commissioned officer and four or five 
men, relieved at each post, are the only practicable 

mail carriers over such a line; and while carrying 
the mail, will also be in the line of their military 

duty, in looking out for danger, and giving assistance 

to travellers and emigrants. 

In the land grants, the bill from the house is en- 
tirely deficient: it proposes three hundred and twenty 
acres to each settler. Now the bill which passed 
the senate heretofore gave double that amount to 
each father of « family, and hajf that amount for 
each child under eighteen years of age, including 
the children born within five years afler he went to 
the country, and also half that amount to the wife 
in her own right: and to all single men over eighteen 
years it also gave six hundred and forty acres. Such 
beneficial provisions as these, once sanctioned by the 
senate, should not be given up without an effort to 
restore them. 


The bill, therefore, now before the senate, is, in 
some respects, unnecessary—in some, injurious—in 
some, deficient in justice to the settiers—and, in de- 
fining no boundaries for the territories to be occupi- 
ed, is dangerous to the peace of the country, and 
commits the hazards of war to the collisions, acci- 
dental or designed, of government agents, four thou 
sand miles from the seat of government. lt con- 
fuunds temporary and permauent measures, which 
should be kept distinct. A temporary government, 
to provide for the preservation of order and the ad- 
ministration of justice until the convention expires, 
is one want—a permanent territorial government is 
another; and, for the purpose of having these mea- 
sures appropriately brought forward, and in a way 
to pass, | shall move to recommit the bill with in- 
instructions to bring in the temporary and perma- 
hent measures separately—naimely, a leinporary ex- 
tension of jaw to the extent recommended by the 
president, and a plan for a permanent territorial go- 
vernment, fully organized, to take effect the instant 
the present convention expires. These are my views. 
I would not mix temporary and permanent provi- 
sions: | would do nothing half way, or niggardly.— 
At the termination of the present convention, | 
would take possession of the territory to the same 
extent that it was held by Mr. Astor—from the sea 
to the mountains—and take possession as an owner 
knowing its value, and determined to maintain it.— 
A governor who should be both a statesman and a 
soldier, with an adequate salary ,should be at its head; 
a distinguished general should be under him as the 
immediate commander of the military force, regu- 
lars and militia. <A territorial legislature—superior 
and inferior courts of law and equity, should be es- 
tablished. A skilful engineer should be sent out to 
superintend the plauning and construction of forti- 
fications; a regiment of artillery should go to man 
the works. A navy yard should be established for 
the repair of vessels. ‘The militia should be organ- 
ized, and divided into clases, ready for service when 
called, to be compensated in Jand for holding them- 
selves ready, and paid for their services when in the 
field. Mounted gun-men, cavalry, and artillery, so 
well adapted to a country of plains and grass, should 
be relied on for field service against Indians, or any 
invader; artillery and infantry (regulars and militia) 
for the defence of posts and forts. A chain of posts 
on the commercial routes of the Columbia and Mis 
Souri should be established. That route flanks the 
British establishments, aud is open to the depreda- | 
ons of the northern ludiags. Posts at the Oka-nag- 





an, and at the upper falis of the Columbia—in the | 





ene 











valley of Clark’s river—at the great falls of the |a little ruffled at first; as who would not be at the 
Missouri, and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, | menaced invasion of a province? But since she has 
should be established. The protection of govern- | seen that the invaders are brought toa stand at home, 
ment should be extended to both routes, the tand | she seems to have recovered her good humor, and the 
line of travel through the South Pass, and the water | Oregon question has nearly died out with her. Now 
line of commerce through the North Pass. This|every body is looking for a settlement of it on the 
would keep the Indians in order on both routes, north | basis of the old offers of 1807, 1818, 1823. These 
and south, and speedily open direct communications | offers | digested into the form of two resolutions in 
with the Pacific ocean. In a word, [ would prepare | 1828 in executive session of the senate, with a view, 
to take possession of the country (for its exclusive | by their adoption, to prevent the ratification of the 
possession comes to us under the Ghent treaty, whe- | renewed joint occupation convention, which we are 
ther Great Britain treats now or not) on a scale com. | now ail so determined to get rid of. These resolu- 
mensurate to its importance, and to our rank and | tions have been read once to the senate, but 1 will 
power in the world. For this purpose | would have | read them again, not to show my consistency, (for 
the bill recommitted, and the committee instructed | my ambition 1s be right, and to get right by chang- 
to report separately the temporary measure for the | ing, when standing still becomes error,) but to choke 
preservation of order, and the permanent govern- | the quibblers and garblers who mutilate and misap- 
ment for the territory, which I have sketched. ply iny words, to get me into the same box they are 
Mr. President, { have performed a painful duty— | in themselves. Sir, I came into the senate before 
one from which I have long held back, hoping that| the fathers of the church had all left 1, and when it 
events would correct the errors of the day, and free | was the custom of the young senators to listen to the 
the country from danger. There was great danger | old ones, and not to throttle them; and when, I flatter 
of war with Great Britain when congress met last myself, [ learnt something; and, among other things, 
fall, and all upon a mistake and a blunder War | learit that 49 was the proper boundary between our 
speeches and war preparations were immediately | Columbia river and the British Frazer’s river. Up- 
commenced on this floor, and the people were inflam- | 0: this knowledge I acted in drawing these resolu- 
ed up to the fighting point. | endeavored gently to/ tions eighteen years ago; and 1 have nothing te add, 
quiet these dangerous movements, all to no purpose. | or to take from them to-day. 
At last, I felt it my duty to my country to speak out, 
and to let the people see that they had been led into 
great errors, and to the brink of war, by editors and 


orators, assuming to speak with great authority. 1) “Resolved, That it 1s not expedient for the govern- 
know the frailty and the vanity of poor human na- | ment of the United States to treat with his Britannic 
ture, and how hard it is for party leaders to admit a! majesty, in reference to their territorial claims and 
mistake which they have induced myriads of good | boundaries west of the Rocky Mountains, upon the 
men to adopt. The leaders are ashamed to retract: | basis of a joint occupation by the citizens of the 
not so the mass of their followers. They have no | United States and the subjects of Great Britain, of 
interest in being deceived, and no petty vanity to be | the country claimed by each power. Y 

mortified at the retraction of error. They only wish | ‘Resolved, That itis expedient for the government 


for what is right and honorable, and with them truth | of the United States to treat with his Britannie ma- 


. - . ° : 
prevails, and error passes away [or two years the | jesty in reference to said claims and boundaries upon 


people have been indoctrinated with a Russian line the basis of a separation of interests, and the esta- 
upon 54 deg. 40 min., from the sea to the Rocky | lishment of the 49th degree of north jatitude asa 
mountains, the Russians owning all north, and we | permanent boundary between them, in the shortest 
all south, and leaving no room four Great Britain be- | possible time.” 

tween. Well! the treaties supposed to establish this | 
boundary, and thus to cut out Great Britain, are 
produced, and they show that there is no such line— 
that the United States line with Russia is insular, 


“In Senate: secret session: Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1828. 
‘MR. BENTON’S RESOLUTIONS. 





These resolutions were offered in secret session, 
as it was proper to offer them, but having long since 
been made public, with other proceedings on the ra- 


tification of the renew i - 
and not continental; and that Russia, by treaty, ad- | rave in 1398 The oe tibaee 4 oan = Ne 
mits the British title quite out to the Pacific ocean, | oh 4 etka: Mermaemen dl Bore 


and covering the exact place where the boundary._of | “s pe Oar ee lash four forties, and would 
54 deg. 40 min. was supposed to be established! The | re ee re ane 4 7 a wien to Ji. stag 
treaties show this; and their production is enough | se on oes see es lp a they are not! 
for those who have been deceived into the belief of | 10). gela +} tages nied mats om thie RatNAE: Aner 
a 54 deg. 40 min. boundary. Again: for two years | same shite a sects) rtm me (for my res nee 
the people have been deluded into the beliet that | alee a0 ee eee a my at to my country 
this 54 deg. 40 min. was the true and rightful north- | , a hieh thi a die wer geht se wees sss wets the know- 
ern boundary! I'he executive documents of 1823-"24 | we, 9 i _ aioe oe eek na reed subject has 
were produced; and they showed that the statesmen | ae thirty ears. ena ehentt > nd re st a 
who made treaties supposed to give us this northern | uo) 4,2 aeitice? elk 3 a th ut few friends, 
boundary actually proposed it, at the time, over and | l nite alwe ; ep are y m new converts. 
over again to Great Britain, as her northern boun- | 4, ain ay h oon, and rejoles to tee 
dary, coming down to 49 for quantity and that, not) os Te tad, ne ee — conclusion which f had 
upon a principle of compromise, but of right, to | picket, these pe abe yeaa - paling Fpronegag 
cover her settlements in the valley of Frazer’s river | .i¢ y mss em ‘ zt whe ren error, 1 throw my- 
settlements well known to the statesmen of that day, | nen: et mrt bi - had igence of my country- 
however unknown to the brave fifty-four-forties of pete, ante stale ab ae a dog” fear for myself, I 
the present day. For two years the people have Mr. B Mees, & ; pee 
been told that every acre and every inch—every |,,_ r. Benton then moved to recommit the bill to 
grain of sand, blade of grass, and drop of water the committee on the territories, amended on the 
from 42 to 54 40, is ours. Geography, history, sat motion - je ei. i (Mr. Atchison,] lo recom- 
the maps are produced, and show that Frazer’s river we sa +r iclary committee, with instructions to 
flows from 55 to 49—discovered by the British in | ie e bill be 
1793—settled by them in 1806—covered from head | »), ah 1@ Dill be recommitted to the committee on 
to mouth by their settlements, and known by the F aciyes ts Nitty Hs anaerc 
Scottish name of New Caledonia, when we negotia- | so: c4int: ring in an amenc ment extending the 
ted with Spain in 1819: and then the executive do- jurisdiction and laws of the United States civil and 
cumneiits are produced, which show that this river | Abinnicray over the citizens of the United States in 
and its settlemens were admitted to be British pro- a iea } = seme Ox 0ent ON, Se ae op 
perty by Mr. Monroe’s administration, who no more me ed her jurisdiction and laws over her citizens in 
set up a title to it under the Spanish treaty of 1819 8 aT ee aRL OF IN.A0. parliament of July 
than they set up a title to Cannda under the same | ~’ Secondly Tove ort a bill for the full yet 
treaty. Yet our warlike fifty-four-forties opened the t of th Aahe 9° ime rae OAC Roreart 
session with demands for ships and troops to fight |S. suem’ & the territory, to take effect after the 
Great Britain for this very Frazer’s river' A de- Potente of the joint-use convention, providing 
mand which put her up to ships and troops on her | ood shell tata ak tea oe governor, to be the military 
side, until she saw that these intrepid invaders of | ; t , Re cI ji ; Metghts cal and ex officio, super- 
N. Caledonia would be set right athome. From that a7 paras oe ean affairs; providing also for oo 
moment her war fever abated; the war fever of our HOC tay, arwarurs, Sad ,.Fot ti administration of 
valiant invaders abated also: they now cry war no -ageaiag aby providing for the defense of the territo- 
more; and, to do them entire justice, I verily believe | A y ni ying po mouth of the Columbia river, 
they bad never heard of Frazer’s river at the time Pappa y ele os oo. the toilitia; also for 
they-proposed to waik over it to fifty-four-forty.— the conducting of commerce by establishing a col- 
They are now peaceable enough; and all we have to woe pia and Saree a = Staegee; S190 Co 
regret is, the discredit which their want of acquain- oT busta, Seaton tei: nc ean ot on. 
. 7 . ‘ om _ 5 ; *) - 
py risa or “hee Sree eee upon us pia. The boundaries of said territory to be suen on 
in the eye P oe ik the north as may be established by the treaty with 
The danger is passed. ‘T'te language and conduct | Great Britain; and until su established, to be along 


of Great Britain is pacific—perfectly so. She was’ the parallel of 49 degrees of north latitude. 
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CHRONICLE. 


POSTSURIPT.—FORGIGN NEWS. The stea- 
mer Cumbria, whieh let Liverpool on the 4th instant, 
reached Boston at 7 Pp. M. last evening, (17th.) and we 
stop the press this (18th) morning, that we may include 
intelligence brought by the arrival. 

THE CORN BILL, finally passed the house of lords on 

the 26: hof June, without a division. 
"Te IRISH COERCION BILI., was rejected in the house of 
commons at 2 o’elock on the morning of the 26th by a 
majority of 73 votes against the ministry. The conse- 
quence was the ee 

RESIGNATION OF THE Pret minisTRY. On the 27th Sir 
Robert Peel repaired to the Isle of Wight, and tendered 
his own and his colleagues, resignations to the queen. 

‘THE NEW CABINET is composed of 

Marquis of Landsdowne, privy seal. 

Earl of Mar, home department. 

Sir George Graves, foreign department. 

Viscou::t Palmerston, colonial secretary. 

Earl Grey, treasurer. 

Lord John Russell, of the exchequer. 

Mr. Charles N. Wood, board of trade. 

Earl of Clarendon, chief secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Labouchere. secretary of war. 

Hon. F. O D. Maule, attorney general. 

Gen. Sr Thos. Wilde, lord lieut. of Ireland. 

The Duke of Wellington, commander in chief. 

On the 29th, Sir Robert Peel made_a lengthy expla- 
nation in the commons of his motives for resigiring. 

‘Tue Orecon TREATY, reached England in the Great 
Western on the 22d, and was hailed with universal sa- 
tisfaction. Sir Rubert Peel! in bis resignation speech, | terms, that our government has no sort of connexion 
dwelt for an hour upon that and the Mexican question. | with any scheme of Santa Anna for the revolution of 


He congratulated the country that all sources of diffi-| Mexico, or for any sort of purpose. Some three 


with that great nation (the United States,) were | months ago some adventurer was in Washington who 


cult j 
ceitied. All eyes are now anviously turned towards the | wished to obtain their countenance and aid in some 


American tariff ! ‘ | ; 
Tremendous riots have occurred in Ireland. Several | scheme or other connected with Santa Anna. They 
a | declined all sort of connexion, co-operation, or par- 


fights with the Caffrees, S. Africa. _ declined al 
“Cardinal Perrorre, is elected Pope of Rome, as suc- | ticipation in any effort for the purpose. The govern 
cessor of Gregory xvi, who died on the Ist of June. | ment of this country declines all such intrigues or 
Lord ‘Travais Egerton has the peerage; an American | bargains. They have made war openly in the face 
merchant, G. D Brown, Esq., takes: his place in the| of the world. They mean to prosecute it with all 
. suse of commons. _ |their vigor. Thev mean to force Mexico to do us 
P Mangers. Cotton, prices a faint shade better, Su- | justice at the point of the sword. This, then, is their 
aris atlected unfavorably by the new duties. In the!4-. saa ser Pepe alia rey . 
an § nt | desizn—this is their plan; and it is worthy of a bold, 
grain market no improvement. | bighinindbdy-enl exsrqetic saiapte: 
Gee 
Direct Taxes Intimarep.—During the debate in the | 
house of representatives on the 15th, Mr. Davis, of Ky, Pusric Lanps. The demand for land at the land 
reminded the chairman of the committee oi ways and | office at Green Bay, and at Milwaukee, is represented 
means, that ia a-speech a short time since tte, M-, Me- | 4. being very active. The Green Bay Republican 


Yay, had stated that the balance then in the public trea |. ‘Ses i wih A ces 

ped seal probably be suificient to defray all expenses | states, that $ 6,800 ip gait - ce oe 
of the Mexican war. Since that, an appropriation of | od ult; $7,000 was taken at the Milwaukee o <a 
ten millions has been voted by congress to enable the | on the 2d ult. Total sales at the latter office during 


governmen! to carry on that war. An appropriation of | the month of May. 43,700 acres; at the Chicago office, 


twelve millions more is now to be made in addition—and | J 1, month 20,357 acres. 


the whole twenty two millions, Mr. D. believed, «ould : at Chrean, Rave - 
fall fat aa of a expendiluyes. Besides, we have au-| _ The receipts at Green Bay Office during the month 


thorised the issue of ten millions in treasury notes, and | of January 1846, was ¢$ 12,769,87; February, SLI, 
they are to be redeemable at theend of twelve mouths. | 131,19, March, $9,794.09, April, $ 14,953,31, May 
How are these things to be accumplisaet? | 4 36,661,41, total, $ 85,306,87. 

Mr. McKay, stated, that his estimates referred to, had | ” Lake Superior Copper Mines,—It appears from re- 
been expressly predicated on the supposition that the | f he Ord D rt t. submitted to a 
Mexican war would be spredily ierminated. Should | ports rom t © radnance epar ment, mt matte nd 
the war continue, however, “oN THE REASSEMBLING oF “Committee of the House of Representatives of the U. 
CONGRE-S IN DECEMBER, HE SHOULD Bt READY TO RESORT | States, that there have been employed, since 1843 in 
TO TAXATION.” | the Lake Superior Copper Mining region, seventeen 
agents and other officers, at the expense of $ 12,895, 

a” © © 2 n 4 C wa 9 ~~ . ; - 
by Mr. Webster in the United States senate, Thursday 63 for pemeie oe a gg 38 “se prs ay det 
July V6 1346. The object of the tariff bill was to raise | S€55 making t © aggregarye sum Ol § 04, 2 - 
$23,000,000 fur the service of the year by vutivs on im-+ that the receipts for rents up to April 7, 1846, are 
ports. '$192,22. That there have been granted 60 leases 

li is proposed to raise this amount by fe Meng a4 | of three square miles, and 224 of one mile, making an 

ies evtirely. These duties are arranged by the bill into . Ie: ) 30th of 
lh x Se charved respectively 100, 40, 30, 25, 20 ‘area of 764 square miles under lease on_ the 30th 0! 
15. 10. and 5 per cent | March. In addition to those leases, 155 others are 

The averave of these, according to the committee of | now prepared andsent to the parties for execution, 
finance, is 235 per ce t. ‘The question, therefore, is | and 243 permits are yet out. 
what we may justly expect with an importation this | 


as at th taverage the year will yield a revenue of | mien oo . ge 
$25 000,000 To judge of this, we must, in the first | irmy Pay.—Major Gvneral, $376 per month; ai 


place, be bruught to the amount ol Jast year’s impurta- | to do, additional! pay, $38; brigadier general, $246; 


tions. 
By the treasury statement it 


$20,090 000, then it would fall short eizht millions of the 
Sum necessary for the use of government. 

Vo produce these eight orilio s at the same rate of 
duties, there will be required an increased importation of 
forty millions, making an avgregat importation of free 
and dutiable articles of $157.254 564. 

Now is -here any just ground of expectation that such 
an increased importation will take place? Or. if it were 
possible that such an increase should accrue, can the 
gooda be paid for without draining the country of specie, 
and effectually deranging the currency. 

Let it be remembered that to meet the importations 
of last yeer, specie was exported to the amount of $4,- 
536.273. viz: of specie over imports of the same arti- 
cle $3.691,807; and of American coin, under the head 
Tre products, $344,406. making tog ether $4,536,- 





I imght add also, if we expect an increase of forty mil- 
lons in dutiable goods, that we might expect also a cor- 
responding increase in free goods. 





Inrricves. There have been various speculations 
as to certain movements said to be on fvot for the 
restoration of Santa Anna to power in Mexico. It 
has been intimated also that our government had 
something todo with the project in question, and that 
upon Santa Anna's return to the administration in 
Mexico a peace. would be negotiated between that 
republic and the United States on the basis of the 
cession of the Californias to this country. The Union 
refers to this subject, and says: 

‘We deem it our duty to state in the most positive 














Errecrs oF THE TARIFF ON FinaNnce— Statement read 





appears that the value of | $166; lieut. colonel, $145; major, $129; captain, $80; 


1845, was $117,254 564. This ts a larger importation | tant, $33; sergeant, $13; corporal, $10; privates, 

than the averave of whe lastfive years. But this amount | each, $8; colonel of cavalry, $184; lieutenant col. 

ineludes all the free artcles, the value of which is $22.- $162; major, $141; captain, $106; first and second 

aig : ee | jieutenant, each, $90; adjutant, 
Tae 4 

ag several aricleno the duiable lets? “a'SCT"| and horse, $30 for (wel 

3 ring several article Me > list. | 6 Oak Rabe bab Argh Nag rks 

; But the remaining articles still remain free under this | “¥® Arypiiy o ener ine avairy, 

: bill. Tea and coffee and specie are not taxed, and ihe | Months, would be §% 450. 

value of these imports last year was $15,914,649. De- | amarae 

duct this from the aggrevate of immportations and the | A CaTuoric CATHEDRAL AT PATLADELPHIA. 

balance remaining is $101.339.9i5. has been bought for $34,000, on which a Cathedral 





coffee and specie are the principal. q | ture, to front on Schuylkill 5th street, Logan Square, 
Now the sum of $101,339.915. on an average duty of | 
234 per cent. will praduce $23,814 877; but thisis the gross 
product. From this is to be deducied in the first place, 
fur cost of collectto, two millio.s, rs, : gs it ars 
"i the next place we are te ceduet drawbacks at the | contain not less than ten altars. 
: same amount of last year, 31,575,409 ome 7 Bat Pt AP cht . 
After this deduction tere remuius ouly 919,936,439 | Many members of the church ave subserived $1,000 
as the nett revenue for irmportations. If we called this leach. Five years is taken to finish it. 


| feet above the 


Phe structure, it 


‘aid to do. additional pay, $28; colonel of infantry, | 


merchandise imported from July 1, 1844, to June 30:b, | first lieutenant, $70, secoud lieutenant, $62; adju- | 


it, $100; privates, self | their contents were 
The cost of 50,000 volunteers, 19! tion dollurs. 


| ‘THB HARVEST. — ' ale 
| we have had cupital weather for getting im the crops. 
@ fot | and Virginia, willdiminish the crop in quantity. perneps 
r ; ; i twenty per cent. from what was in prospect two sy 
There are many other articles left free, but tea and) is to be constructed in the highest style of architec before, and aiso in quality, so that the yield will be 

| low an average crop. 

120 feet, with a depth of 200 feet; the roof to be 75) 
ground floor, supported on columns, | 


| dividing the house into three grand isles. It will | 


(is said will be paid for by private subseriptions.-— | 


———<—— 
PersecrTion or THE Jews. The Emperor of Rus. 
sia has published a ukase ordering all the Jews in 
Russia to place the wselves yn one of the four follow. 
ing classes: Ist, amongst the burgesses of the town 
by the purchase of a piece of iand, or a house; 24, 1, 
one of the three corporations of Trasoy; 3d, in a cor- 
poration of artizans, afler having given the proofs of 
ability required by law; 4th, in the grand body of 
tillers, whether on their own property or owned by 
others. They must place themselves, by the appoint. 
ed time, in one of the classes, and are to be subject. 
ed to restrictive measures. 


Benericence. The English Churchman says— 
Among the signs of i nproved feeling in the church 
we gladly hail instances of unostentatious munif. 
cence, not unfrequently occurring. Among such 
instances are, an offering by a brother and sister of 
$44,440, towards a bishopric and college in China; 
for building a church in a densely populated and 
poor district in Wilton-Place, $111,100, contributed 
by the rector and his people, $102,212, by one indi- 
vidual towards founding a bishopric at the Cape of 
Good Hupe, and another in Australia; and also from 
an anonymous contributor, $1,000 to the Church Ex- 
tension Society. 

Mission to Burman. The Rev. Dr. Judson, accom- 
panied by a number of new missionary families, 
took a very affectionate leave of their friends and 
relatives on Central wharf, Boston, on the J 1st inst. 
and after addressing the Throne of Grace embarked 
for their destination as Missionaries of the Gospel to 
the Burman Empire, in which field De. Judson has 
already labored for thirty four years. 





Fort Snetuc.—The St. Louis Rep. of 3d June 
says:——We are informed by Cap. Barger, of the steam- 
er Red-Wing, which arrived fron St. Peters yester- 
day, that some intimations had been received at Fort 
Snelling before he left, that the Indians were collect- 
ing in that vicinity, with the intention of making an 
| attack on the Fort, for the purpose of effecting the 
liberation of one of the Sioux, who had been given 
up, and was held in custody, either as a hostage, or 
for being concerned in the murder ofa chief some 
time ago. A demand for his release. was sent in 
some days ago, whiich was refused. 











| Murders in the Cherokee Country, are still of almost 
daily occurrence between the hostile factions of the 
tribe. The Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer of 
/the 27th ult. says:—An old Cherokee Sy the name 
|of Baldridge, with another Indian, whose name we 
have forgotten, was killed last week about 8 miles a- 
bove Evansville. Baldridge was a man of great age, 
yet his silver hairs and great feebleness did not spare 
h 
J 
d 


| 
ly 
him. Two or three negroes, we hear, were also sto- 
| en from Baldridge. We have not yet learned who the 
| 


| dastardly ruffians were. 
t 





Tue Treasury Note Bix, authorizing the issue of 
| ten millions ot duilars in this deseription of paper cur- 
|reney, passed the house of representatives on the 165th 
inst, Ayes 118, nves 47. 


Tue Sus Treasury BI. is, on motion of Mr. Allen, 


| to be the special order of the day, in the senate, su svn 
as the tariff bill is disposed of. 


' 


| The Richmond Enquirer expresses the fullest confi- 
| dence, that, if it depends pon the casting vote of the 
vice president, Mr. Dallas will insure the passage of the 
new tariff bil. If he regarded himself only as a Penn: 
sylvanian, be might be bound by the voice of the people 
)of Pennsylvania, but being a democrane vice presiden| 
|he is bound to carry out the will of tie democratic pal'y 
(of the country, 9 
| The United States Gazette (Philadelphia) intunaies 
that Mr. Dallas will contrive to secure a majority for the 
bill without naving to give his own vote. 


| Nawnrucket. A fire commenced on the night of the 
| 13h, aud was hardy arrested by blowing up severa 
| houses when we iast heard {rom thence. Between three 
and four hundred of the principal houses. with nearly a! 
destroyed. Estimated loss one mil 


| 
} 


Since our notice of the 4th instan', 


The injury we mentioned as experienced in Marylan 


| But from Maryland, north, east, and west, so sp i 
-a crop of wheat never before was taken fr m the fie . 
Thanks thanks to a gracious superiutending Providenc 
for such abundance. 

eye 
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Accounts from various dire 


= 
CHE POTATO ROT. 
partion of 


| indicate (ha: the disease ie fatal to a large 
the early crap 
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